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Next Month 


Looking forward to the Twenty-First 
National Council of Phi Delta Kappa, to 
meet in Kansas City, Missouri, December 
28-31. 


“Research Methods Bibliography, 
1947-48,” a selected bibliography on the 
Methodology of Educational, Psychologi- 
cal, and Social Research, by Carter V. 
Good. 


—And a lot of other features. 


% Please note the Short Story Contest 
announced on Page 50 of this issue. Every- 
body has at least one good story in him! 
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Improve Teaching 


On pages 80 to 101 of this issue we offer the 
questions which guided the deliberations of the 
National Conference for Improvement of Teach- 
ing in July. We commend these questions to your 
thoughtful consideration. These questions may be 
of service to you as an individual, or as a member 
of a professional group for study. 

Your editor would like to note that at least 
partial answers to many of these questions are to 
be found in the professional literature. Substantial 
researches have given us more than mere guesses 
for answers to some of these questions. Others of 
these questions may serve to stimulate thinking 
which will lead you into your own bit of research, 
supplementing existing researches. As studies are 
made, we hope that reports from them may find 
their way into the professional literature for the 
more complete answering of such questions. 

Improve teaching! Teachers are getting more 
money, yes, but that is not the only reason for im- 
proved teaching. Larger reasons are to be found 
in the satisfaction one gets from doing a task well, 
and the demands of this complex day for the edu- 
cated product of good teaching. 

There is another kind of pleasure too in know- 
ing how your work in the classroom relates to the 
total task of education. We believe you will enjoy 
your work more after reading about the W.O.T.P., 
and UNESCO. You can enjoy teaching! 


Life Membership 


The national executive committee of Phi Delta 
Kappa recommends to the members of Phi Delta 
Kappa a consideration of the benefits to the in- 
dividual and to the fraternity of life membership 
in Phi Delta Kappa. Life membership is currently 
available at $100.00 per member. This pays up 
your national and chapter dues for life. 

From the standpoint of professional service, the 
person who takes out a life membership makes 
a gift to the endowment fund of Phi Delta Kappa. 
Interest from these funds is used to service the 
person’s membership, and to finance the pro- 
fessional activities of the fraternity. From the 
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selfish viewpoint, the person taking out a life 
membership gets back $4.00 or $5.00 per year 
which he would pay out in dues. In the current 
money market, that is a fairly high interest rate. 
He assures himself of a steady flow of useful pro- 
fessional materials and of a worthy fellowship, 
good company in professional work. 

Dues paid to Phi Delta Kappa may be deducted 
as a professional expense in income tax statements, 
according to our district office of the Collector of 
Internal Revenue. Some of you who have an in- 
come a bit higher than usual, and who have no- 
ticed that the dollar does not buy as much as usual 
this year, may find this a good year to send your 
check for $100.00 to the national office asking for 
a life membership. The current life membership 
roll carries 78 names. We hope to publish that list 
when it reaches 100, and we hope your name will 
be on it. 


Hari-Kiri 


How much can you expect of education? Does 
the educational process have any hope of triumph- 
ing over obstacles which lie in human nature? Can 
education overcome natural tendencies? 

There is surely no more powerful instinct than 
the instinct for self preservation. If education can 
bring a person to action against the law of self 
preservation, surely education may be trusted to 
achieve other victories for society. 

Hara-kiri, the Japanese form of self destruction, 
therefore deserves our attention as a testimonial 
to the power of the educational methods. One 
newspaper reported three hundred people who 
had the chance of life, taking the sword and ex- 
horting each other to the traditional ceremony, 
slicing the stomach muscles into the bowels to 
their death. This action against the law of self 
preservation is the result of educational processes, 
of influences thrown upon the growing Japanese 
children by the society which surrounded them. 

If education can bring a person to action against 
“the laws of self-preservation,” surely education 
can be trusted to achieve other, sorely-needed vic- 
tories for society. Education can help bring peace 
in our time. It can’t do it all, but it can help. 








Short Story Contest 


A’ ONE effort in interpreting the educational 
profession to the general public, Phi Delta 
Kappa, through its Committee on Teacher Recruit- 
ment, announces a short story contest, under the 
following conditions: 


1. The story may or may not be based on fact, 
but it must give an authentic picture of some phase 
of the life of a public school teacher. 


2. Any writer anywhere is eligible to enter a 
story or stories in the contest. 


3. The principal character in the story must be 
a man. 


4. The first prize story will be awarded $100, 
the second prize story $50. Other stories judged 
worthy of publication will be awarded prizes of 
$25 each. Prize winning stories will be published 
in THE PH! DELTA KAPPAN in May, 1948, or 
later. The right is reserved to reject all stories, 
should it be the judgment of the committee that 
none of the stories succeed in fulfilling the pur- 
pose of the contest. 


5. Three judges, whose names will be an- 
nounced later, will serve as a jury to judge the 
stories. The decision of the judges will be final. 


6. The stories must run within 2,000-4,000 
word limits. 


7. Stories must be mailed by January 31, 1948. 
Authors will be given a report by March 15, 1948. 
Prize-winning stories will be published in THE 
PHI DELTA KAPPAN in May, 1948, or later. 


8. The stories will be judged upon their inter- 
est as stories and their effectiveness in interpreting 
the life of the teacher to the public. 


9. Entries in the contest should be addressed to 
The Phi Delta Kappan 
Short Story Contest 
2034 Ridge Road 
Homewood, IIlinois 
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Prizes Are Secondary 


In this contest, we count the prizes secondary. 
The person who has a story which will make peo- 
ple look more sympathetically upon the teacher, 
understand better his actions and behavior and 
problems, will make a genuine contribution to the 
profession. The Committee on Teacher Recruit- 
ment believes that such understanding on the part 
of the public will make it easier to get more and 
better men in the teaching profession. As a profes- 
sional fraternity for men in education, Phi Delta 
Kappa is especially interested in such enlistment, 
while working also for enlistment of superior 
women for the teaching profession. 

We believe that education should utilize every 
avenue of dramatizing and interpreting its prob- 
lems to the public. It is the duty of the profession 
to be understood by the public. The teacher is often 
caricatured in literature. The stereotype of the 
teacher in fiction is perhaps that typified by Icha- 
bod Crane, the pedagogue in “The Legend of 
Sleepy Hollow.” Teachers could use some glamor. 
There are moments of heroism in the life of every 
faithful professional worker. There are bits of 
high reward and enjoyment that can be shared. We 
believe that the general public may be interested in 
an authentic picture in fiction of the life of the 
teacher. 

Everybody has at least one story in him, out of 
his own experience or the experiences of friends. 
Things happen to you that happen to nobody else. 
Why did you select teaching, stick by it in the face 
of other opportunities? Remember your first day 
in teaching? What was that question of profes- 
sional ethics which troubled you? What has been 
your most rewarding moment in teaching? What 
is your problem in teaching, your special tempta- 
tion or challenge? Incidents like these may serve as 
the basis of your story. As your professional duty, 
share your experience with others. 

Members of the Phi Delta Kappa National 
Committee on Teacher Recruitment sponsoring 
the Short Story Contest are Emery Stoops, Chair- 
man, Aubrey Lee Berry, Arthur F. Corey, Ray- 
mond C. Perry, and John C. Whinnery.—R.L.H. 
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A World Front For Education 





The World Organization of the Teaching Profession 
By PAUL M. COOK © 


HE World Organization of the Teaching Pro- 
fession met in Glasgow, Scotland, for its first 
official conference on August 7-13, 1947. Twenty- 
nine delegates representing ten organizations al- 
ready affiliated with the W.O.T.P. and twenty ob- 
servers representing twelve additional national and 
international organizations comprised the mem- 
bership of the conference. Eleven additional or- 
anizations which have accepted membership in 
the W.O.T.P. were unable to send delegates to 
the conference. All plenary sessions were held in 
the Board Room of the Glasgow Education Com- 
mittee. English was the predominant language of 
the conference and translators were provided for 
those who spoke French or who could not under- 
stand English. French was the only language used 
in addition to English in the conference. 

It has been a great privilege to represent Phi 
Delta Kappa, as a delegate, in the first meeting of 
the World Organization of the Teaching Profes- 
sion, and likewise to have been present as an ob- 
server and news reporter in the preparatory con- 
ference at Endicott, New York, last year. It is not 
often that one has the opportunity to be a part of 
a movement of such great potential power and 
importance in world affairs. The W.O.T.P. has 
come into being at a time when the world is look- 
ing to educational leadership for help in solving 
some of its most perplexing problems, chief of 
which is how and how fast can the defenses of 
peace be builded in the minds of men? 

Obviously, the W.O.T.P. is not yet fully de- 
veloped as the powerful and influential organiza- 
tion which it inevitably will become. It has not yet 
had the opportunity to prove its worth but it is 
significant that its beginning is in a time of great 
need and in a day when the teaching profession 
is summoned to united and definite service in 
behalf of understanding among men and nations 
to the end that peace and harmony shall prevail. 

In concern for the child and its maturing intel- 
lect, in the desire to render the maximum of 
pedagogical assistance to the child in order that 
he may take his rightful place in the society in 
51 


* Paul M. Cook, Executive Secretary of Phi 
Delta Kappa, served as delegate representing 
Phi Delta Kappa, and also as a voting dele- 
gate representing the NEA, at the recent 
meeting of the W.O.T.P. in Glasgow. A year 
ago he reported the Endicott Conference in 
this magazine. 


which he is to live—and serve, in the desire for 
peace as a fundamental asset to human welfare, 
there is common ground for the educational pro- 
fession in every nation and every creed. Fortu- 
nately, any differences of opinion there may be as 
a result of national customs and culture are quickly 
reconciled or submerged. The sincere desire of 
every delegate to W.O.T.P. seemed to be for an 
understanding of the differing points of view and 
for unity in action. There was no obstructionist, 
no national egoist pounding his chest, and no 
power bloc in the W.O.T.P. Each issue was 
judged on its merits and conclusions were reached 
after each had had ample opportunity for expres- 
sion. This spirit of cooperation and evident desire 
on the part of all to build for a peaceful world 
develops a feeling of optimisim and hope for the 
future. It is imperative, however, that there be an 
united teaching front bringing its full influence to 
bear upon the problem. 

The membership of W.O.T.P. is far from com- 
plete since many national organizations have not 
yet acted officially to become a part of the organiza- 
tion, but some of these organizations participated 
in the Glasgow conference. They came as ob- 
servers and had full privileges on the floor and in 
the committees. Their contributions were signifi- 
cant and it is hoped that whatever there may have 
been in the original provisions of the W.O.T.P. 
that was objectionable may have been removed. 
There is no doubt in the minds of the members of 
the delegate assembly that the organization was 
strengthened materially through the contributions 
of those who were present and participating as ob- 
server delegates. The coming year should see the 
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W.O.T.P. greatly strengthened by the addition of 
new national members. 

One would be naive, indeed, to believe that the 
task facing education is a simple one and easy of 
execution. It is a task that demands the best that 
the teaching profession can offer. It calls for sin- 
cere and widespread cooperative effort on the part 
of the profession the world around. The W.O.T.P. 
is but a step in the process of providing the united 
effort and the essential program of activities so 
vital in these days when the race is between war 
and peace for supremacy. As a non-governmental 
organization, the W.O.T.P. has certain values 
not to be found in UNESCO which is closely re- 
lated to government policies and governmental 
interests. Both are essential in the world effort to 
assure peace through universal respect for, and 
observance of, human rights and fundamental 
freedoms without distinctions as to race, sex, lan- 
guage, or religion. 

It is the hope of W.O.T.P. that it may be able 
to work in close cooperation with UNESCO in 
achieving this goal. But, in the final analysis, both 
W.O.T.P. and UNESCO are dependent upon the 
individual teacher and the professional worker 
whose contributions will be in the classroom, in 
the laboratory, and on the platform, and through 
whose efforts children and adults will come to 
demand individual integrity and the peaceful pur- 
suit of happiness as the truly essential values in all 
society. 

The intensive work of the Endicott Conference 
provided an excellent basis upon which to con- 
struct the permanent organization. The Glasgow 
Conference perfected the organization and estab- 
lished a program of activities. The following re- 
port is an attempt to give an accurate account of 
the development of W.O.T.P. and to serve as a 
point of reference for those interested in studying 
this movement. 

The new world organization of the teaching 
profession is committed to the teaching of inter- 
national understanding through the cultivation of 
common ideals and the development of a sense of 
personal responsibility for cooperation with others 
in all matters affecting human welfare. Such a 
commitment, it is affirmed, does not involve the 
sacrifice of national culture or national citizenship, 
or the subordination of one to another. It requires 
thorough study of world problems, including the 












knowledge of economic forces and historical back- 


grounds. 

This new organization of the teaching profes- 
sion has dedicated itself to noble and worthy 
purpose— 

To secure world-wide cooperation among recognized 
organizations of teachers in order: 

1. To make the highest standards of full and free 
education available to all without discrimination. 

2. To improve the professional status of the teachers 
of the world and to promote their intellectual, material, 
social, and civic interests and rights. 

3. To promote world-wide peace through the building 
of good will founded upon cooperation between nations 
in educational enterprises, based upon pertinent and 
accurate information. 

4. To advise the appropriate organs of the United 
Nations and of other international bodies on educa- 
tional and professional matters. 

It is significant that the W.O.P.T. in its origi- 
nal preparatory conference last year adopted the 


following declaration: 

that teachers should instruct the youth of all lands to 
act upon the following principles and should strive alone, 
or with others, to make these principles prevail in all 
areas of human relationship: 

1. The fundamental needs of mankind for food, 
clothing, shelter, health, recreation, and security should 
be satisfied. 

2. Every human being should enjoy, without any dis- 
crimination whatsoever, equal opportunity to develop 
physically, intellectually, and socially. 

3. The pursuit of truth and the expression of opin- 
ion should be unrestricted, except when they interfere 
with the rights of others. 

4. Respect for human life and for the religious con- 
victions of other peoples should be fostered. 

5. No nation should impose its culture upon any 
other nation, since no people possesses superiority by 
reason of divine gifts, biological factors, or historical 
claims. 

6. The natural resources of the earth should be de- 
veloped by international planning and cooperation, 
and should be used for the general welfare of mankind. 

7. The advances of science have now made all peo- 
ples neighbors, mutually interdependent and, therefore, 
morally responsible for each other's well-being. 

8. The security of nations, their rights to self- 
government, their cultural enrichment, and their eco- 
nomic prosperity can be realized only through inter- 
national cooperation in an organization powerful enough 
to maintain peace and to facilitate world-wide economic 
cooperation. 


Two of the resolutions adopted by the origi- 
nal conference preparatory to the permanent 
W.O.T.P. are important in relation to the intent 
and purpose of the organization: 





A WORLD FRONT FOR EDUCATION 


1. Inasmuch as race discrimination among teachers 
exists in some regions of the world, and since such dis- 
crimination is incompatible with the ethics of the teach- 
ing profession, . . . the W.O.T.P. recommends profes- 
sional efforts toward the elimination of such discrimina- 
tion. 

2. This conference opposes all instruction designed 
directly or indirectly to promote military aggression. 


The preparatory meeting which led to the for- 
mation of the W.O.T.P. is known as The Endicott 
Conference. It was held at The Homiestead of 
I.B.M. at Endicott, New York, in August, 1946, 
and reported in THE PH! DELTA KAPPAN, Octo- 
ber, 1946. 

A draft constitution was adopted as well as a 
statement of objectives for the development of in- 
ternational understanding and a preparatory com- 
mission was chosen and charged with reponsibili- 
ties preparatory to the completion of a permanent 
organization. Dr. Wm. G. Carr was chosen for sec- 
retary of the preparatory commission which also 
elected as chairman Mr. F. L. Schlagle, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Kansas City, Kansas, and im- 
mediate past president of NEA. Other members 
on the commission were Luis Alvarez of Mexico, 
Miss Thyra Andren of Norway, Ralph Morley of 
England, and Henry Lester Smith, Acting Secre- 
tary General of the World Federation of Education 
Associations. 

The first meeting of the permanent organization 
was called to assemble in Glasgow, Scotland, Au- 
gust 7-13, 1947. The Educational Institute of 
Scotland served as host organization and by its 
superior arrangements for the conference and its 
most gracious and generous hospitality provided 
the setting for an effective and altogether happy 
meeting of minds even though differences of opin- 
ion were sometimes evident. It would not require 
any reach of imagination to discover the educa- 
tional implications, and therefore functional na- 
ture, of the several features of local entertainment 
and congenial fellowship. In addition to other 
much appreciated entertainment, the conference 
enjoyed an afternoon bus trip to the ‘Three 
Lochs” with tea at Arrochar and return along the 
banks of the Clyde; also the sail down the River 
and Firth of the Clyde as the guests of The Lord 
Provost (Sir Hector McNeill) and Corporation 
(city) of Glasgow. The combination of pleasure 
and work under the able leadership of Miss Mar- 
garet Pringie, conference convener (chairman), 


A Letter 


Dr. Osman R. Hull, National President 
Phi Delta Kappa 
3551 University Avenue 


The very first thing I want to do on returning 
from the Glasgow meeting of the World Organization 
of the Teaching Profession is to tell you how much 
I appreciate Paul Cook’s participation. Phi Delta 
Kappa rendered a fine service in making his abilities 
available. The series of conferences from Paris, to 
Edinburgh, to Glasgow were tough and we needed 
all the good American modesty, persuasiveness and 
ingenuity we could muster. Paul Cook was a tower 
of strength in our delegation. . . . He was chairman 
of the Budget Committee and was of service in a 
great many other ways. 

I have always been proud to belong to Phi Delta 
Kappa but I have never felt as proud of the fraternity 
as when I realized that it was willing to make this 
substantial investment in educational leadership at 
the international level. 

Cordially yours, 
(Signature) 


William G. Carr, 
General Secretary, 
World Organization of the Teaching Profession 
1201 16th Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
August 21, 1947. 





and also chairman of the committee on conference 
arrangements, left nothing to be desired. 


Greetings 


The business of this first delegate assembly of 
the world organization of the teaching profession 
began promptly on August 7 with greetings from 
Wm. Barry, President of the Educational Institute 
of Scotland; the Lord Provost, Sir Hector McNeill, 
of the Corporation of Glasgow; Councillor An- 
drew Hood, Convener of the Glasgow Education 
Committee; and Dr. Anne H. McAllister of the 
Glasgow Association of the Educational Institute 
of Scotland. Dr. Wm. G. Carr, Secretary General 
of W.O.T.P., responded to the greetings in be- 
half of the conference. 

Mr. Barry reminded the conference that the first 
meeting of the World Federation of Education As- 
sociations had been held in Scotland in 1925 and 
that it was particularly appropriate that the first 
delegate assembly of W.O.T.P. should also be 
held in Scotland in 1947, the centenary of the Edu- 
cational Institute of Scotland. . 

The Lord Provost expressed his belief that great 
good would come from the conference and added 
that the people of the world had a right to know 
what was going on in the world today, and af- 
firmed that no organization is better fitted to see 
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that the people know the truth than the teaching 
profession. He spoke with warm feeling for the 
leadership of education in Scotland and the long 
history of teacher training and the expanding 
school program of which Scotland is very proud. 

Councillor Andrew Hood gave a brief report on 
the schools of Glasgow with emphasis upon the 
special schools and activities designed to take 
care of the interests and needs of all Glasgow 
children. After mentioning the annual budget of 
£6,497,000, he stated that he had been driven to 
the very definite conclusion that the thing that mat- 
tered most was the work done in the classroom as 
between the teacher and the pupil and that he 
hoped this conference would do something to 
increase the conceit of teachers in the importance 
of their own profession. 

Dr. McAllister stressed the importance of the 
individual teacher in this movement to perfect a 
world organization of the teaching profession 
which must function, and efficiently, as a great 
sieve, sifting out the finest things in education for 
attention, for preservation, and for further de- 
velopment. Working together, she felt, the teach- 
ers could establish and bring in a new order of 
things based upon human worth and human free- 
dom. But achievement of such a goal, she indi- 
cated, must depend upon the moral courage and 
the high personal integrity of each member of the 
profession. 

Response from Secretary Carr 


Secretary William G. Carr responded. He said 
in part: 

“The work of teachers is receiving increasing 
recognition in all parts of the world. The profound 
effect of education upon the character and happi- 
ness of the individual was clearly seen in the very 
earliest forms of society. Much more recently, the 
social and political structures which we call nations 
have realized that national prosperity and security 
require that the highest officers of government be 
deeply concerned with educational policy. The 
shifting of education from purely personal con- 
cern to a plane of national responsibility has been 
all but completed in the last two centuries. 

“Now we stand, a little bewildered, at the very 
edge of a further extension of educational serv- 
ice. Only yesterday, as it were, have people be- 
gun to see that, in certain of its aspects, education 
is a matter of world-wide interest, as international 
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in its implications as a munitions factory or a 
schedule of customs duties. We have learned over 
the centuries—first, that proper education is neces- 
sary to the maturing of the individual; next, that 
it is necessary to the unity of the local community; 
next, that it is necessary to the wealth and virtue 
of nations; and now at last that it is necessary to 
world peace. Each of these lessons has been 
learned by hard experience, with many painful 
punishments and bitter tears for those who could 
not learn quickly enough. 

“We know how education was wickedly per- 
verted by the Nazis. We know, too, how teachers 
in the free countries played their part in repulsing 
and destroying the enemy. They endured the same 
hardships and losses as other citizens. They 
guarded, as best they could, the safety and health 
of the children in their care. They distinguished 
themselves in the resistance movements. They kept 
alive that love of honor and that capacity for re- 
sponsible freedom which are, after all, the great 
objectives of all sound education. 

“Now the teachers are on the march again. They 
have enlisted in the struggle for peace. They are 
resolved to bear their part in that struggle with a 
devotion to duty no less than that which they dis- 
played during the war. They will be aided in this 
new task by the references to education in the 
United Nations Charter and by the work of the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cul- 
tural Organization—UNESCO. The Draft Con- 
stitution of the World Organization of the Teach- 
ing Profession provides for the active support of 
these inter-governmental activities. 

“The members of our organization stand firmly 
together on the solid ground of our common mem- 
bership in a great profession. We seek no selfish 
preferment. For the purposes of our organization 
we renounce all special interest of political parti- 
sanship, or sectarianism, or national prestige, or of 
economic theories. We are all teachers. We do 
not surrender our varying opinions on matters of 
general public interest, but on matters effecting 
the relations of teachers to international under- 
standing we propose to act as one body. 

“As a great American educator Horace Mann 
said when he laid the cornerstone of our first nor- 
mal school, ‘We here wind a spring whose uncoil- 
ing may turn the spheres.’ That is not, I think, pro- 
fessional boasting. Shall we seek the peace of the 
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world in the mirrored rooms where statesmen play 
their inevitable game for power? Shall we seek 
it in the international market-place where buyer 
and seller, debtor and creditor strike their shrewd, 
hard bargains? Politics and economics have their 
part to play, but in the last analysis we shall find 

ace, if we find it at all, in millions of classrooms 
all over the world where the unknown teacher 
builds the defenses of the peace in the minds of 


men. 
Business 

The business of the conference was largely re- 
ferred to two major committees: Committee A, 
on Constitution and By-laws and on plans for 

ermanent W.O.T.P. office; and Committee B, on 
W.O.T.P. program and on relations with United 
Nations and UNESCO. Later a nominating com- 
mittee, a budget committee, and a resolutions com- 
mittee were added. 

The report of Committee A on permanent head- 
quarters was submitted by Dr. John Wishart, con- 
vener, and adopted as follows: For the ensuing 
year, the headquarters of the W.O.T.P. shall be 
at Washington, D.C., and at the next annual meet- 
ing the question as to permanent headquarters 
shall be reviewed by the delegate assembly. It was 
further provided that there be set up in Edinburgh, 
Scotland, for the ensuing year, a sub-office of 
W.O.T.P. 

The report of Committee A on Constitution and 
By-laws was presented and finally adopted as 
given on pages 58 to 61 of this magazine. Since 
it is hardly to be considered a perfect or a final doc- 
ument, the following resolution was adopted to 
facilitate whatever revision may be deemed neces- 
sary by the delegate assembly of 1949. 

At the annual meeting of the Delegate Assembly in 
1949, there shall be held a constitutional convention 
in which the foregoing Constitution and By-laws shall 
be reviewed by all the members, and revisions of the 
constitution may be adopted by a two-thirds vote of the 
Delegate Assembly, whether or not previous notice of 
proposed amendments has been filed with the Secretary- 
General of the World Organization of the Teaching 
Profession. 

The report of Committee B was then presented 
to the delegate assembly by Mr. George S. Rob- 
ertson, convener. It was adopted as presented and 
it incorporated the following provisions: 

1. Since the permanent organization of 
W.O.T.P. was not assured until May, 1947, no 
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effective contact has been established between 
W.O.T.P. and UNESCO. The Endicott Confer- 
ence stressed the desirability of and the urgent 
need for assistance to war-devastated countries and 
advised close cooperation with UNESCO. This 
conference, therefore, authorizes the establishment 
of a committee to work in cooperation with 
UNESCO for direct aid to war-devastated areas. 
It is further provided that the executive commit- 
tee of W.O.T.P. shall appoint a special committee 
with the understanding that both donor and re- 
ceiving countries will be represented adequately 
and also that the committee should be represented, 
if possible, on the appropriate committee of 
UNESCO. 

2. Efforts should be made immediately to pro- 
cure an agreement between W.O.T.P. and 
UNESCO similar to that already existing between 
the International Council of Scientific Unions and 
UNESCO. 

3. A delegate should be sent to the United Na- 
tions conference of International Non-Govern- 
mental Organizations at Lake Success on Septem- 
ber 12-13, 1947. The delegate should be appointed 
by the executive committee. The executive com- 
mittee is urged to collect information on United 
Nations and UNESCO for distribution to mem- 
ber associations. 

4. Application for consultative status with the 
Economic and Social Council of United Nations 
shall be made under the direction of the executive 
committee. 

5. A meeting of representatives of the execu- 
tive committee of W.O.T.P., and possibly of other 
persons interested, shall be held in Mexico City 
prior to the meeting of UNESCO, 1947, for the 
purpose of reviewing and coordinating the educa- 
tional program of W.O.T.P. before it is presented 
to UNESCO. 

6. The following Appeal shall be sent to all 
members of W.O.T.P. with a request for its dis- 
tribution so that it may reach all schools and, di- 
rectly or indirectly, the parents of pupils. 


APPEAL 


a. The World Organization of the Teaching Profes- 
sion, having taken note of the United Nations Appeal 
for Children, strongly endorses its ideals and objectives, 
believing that it will be not only a powerful factor in 
the relief of distress among the children of the world, 
but also a demonstration that the individual in all coun- 
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BUDGET OF W.O.T.P. 


for Period Ending December 31, 1948 
I. Resources 
Funds on hand August 10, 1947, 


Washington: 
National-membership Fees... $ 400.00 
Affiliated-membership Fees.. 285.00 
Associate-membership Fees... 204.00 
eae Se 69.50 $ 958.50 


Dues payable on or before Jan. 
1, 1948. (Amount estimated 
in some cases. ) 

To Edinburgh Office: 
Educational Institute of Scot- 


eins 446s 4 be es 517.00 
Ulster Teachers Union...... 100.00 617.00 
To Washington Office: 
8 OSs 2 7,720.00 7,720.00 
Available in country of origin: 
ES 100.00 
Czechoslovakia ............ 100.00 
Greece—Elementary ........ 100.00 
Secondary ......... 100.00 
Switzerland ......... ae 100.00 
EE asnev.cn 9 se > <0 100.00 
China (2 associations) ..... 200.00 800.00 
Additional income estimated for 
1948: 


U.S.A., additional Affiliated.. 1,000.00 
U.S.A., additional Associate.. 2,000.00 
Scotland, additional Associate 50.00 3,050.00 


Grand Total, Resources for 1948 $13,145.50 


Summary of Resources: 


Washington Account ...... $11,678.50 
Edinburgh Account ....... 667.00 
In Country of Origin ...... 800.00 


$13,145.50 
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II. Expenses 
A. Central Office—Washington: 
Secretary-General—Travel ........ $ 1,000.00 
Entertainment .. 100.00 
og eer 4,000.00 
Executive meeting ............... 7,500.00* 
Printing & mimeographing ........ 1,200.00 
Postage, express, etc. ............. 500.00 
Equipment & Furniture ........... 500.00 
Se BOE, ws nods vine creeps Complimentary 
Accounting & auditing ........... 50.00 
Bonding & insurance ............. 50.00 
CIE GD i pice ccccnsescess 2,000.00 
$16,900.00 
B. Sub-Office—Edinburgh: 
cp ee ee eee $ 350.00 
SINE Snes eas bx un aouniene ee 100.00 
See CUI 9 odie cco'enswenes es 500.00 
Printing & mimeographing ........ 60.00 
Postage, Express, G80. ........500005 50.00 
Equipment and furniture ......... 0.00 
Se BONE au Fe SEES Rs 4 Se Complimentary 
Accounting & auditing ........... 20.00 
Bonding & imsurance ............ 5.00 
$ 1,085.00 
C. Activities: 
Delegate Assembly ............... $ 500.00 
Mexican Conference .............. 100.00 
UNESCO Relations ......60.000+: 300.00 
a ee 100.00 
Sandy Peace (3)... ..0 ccc ccs. 600.00 
$ 1,600.00 
Grand Total, Estimated Expenses ....... $19,585.00 


* To be available only in event of increased income 
above that estimated. 








tries has faith in the United Nations and wishes to act 
in its support. 

b. The World Organization of the Teaching Pro- 
fession requests all those represented at its conference to 
work for the United Nations Appeal for Children in 
their own countries by: (1) urging the establishment 
of a National Committee, (2) giving maximum support 
to that committee when formed, and (3) providing 
vigorous and wide-spread publicity on behalf of the 
Appeal. 


7. The W.O.T.P. program, as defined in the 
report of the Endicott Conference (See THE PHI 
DELTA KaPPAN, October 1946), shall be adopted 


for the ensuing year as follows: 
a. Work shall be one in the following fields 


with the final report on each topic to be allo- 
cated, if possible, as suggested below: 

(1) International language (Switzerland) 

(2) Exchange of pupils and teachers (Scot- 
land) 

(3) Social studies and current affairs (United 
States of America) 

(4) Extension of literacy (China) 

(5) Health education (England) 

b. Each constituent member of W.O.T.P. is 
hereby invited to submit a memorandum on one 
or more of the above topics, the memoranda to 
reach the Secretary General not later than Febru- 
ary 1, 1948. 




















c. All memoranda and relevant information 
should be sent to the country responsible for com- 
letion of the final report with a minimum of delay 
so that final reports may be in the hands of the Sec- 
retary General not later than May 1, 1948. The 
Secretary General will arrange for the duplication 
and distribution of the final reports to all mem- 
bers by July 1, 1948. 

The report of the budget committee was pre- 
sented by Paul M. Cook, convener, and adopted as 
herein presented. In addition it was provided that 
funds from membership dues now paid, or paid 
during the remaining months of 1947, shall be 
available at once for expenditures to meet obliga- 
tions covered by the budget (page 56). In this 
connection, it should be noted that the first pay- 
ment of dues by member organizations, or by 
associate members, is for the calendar year 1948. 

It will be noted that although care and economy 
were used in the anticipated expenditures, the esti- 
mated income will be less than the estimated nec- 
essary expense. It is expected, however, that in- 
come from associate and affiliated memberships, 
and from the adherence of additional full national 
members, will increase the total receipts so that 
the full operations contemplated by the budget of 
expenditures may be carried out. 


O ficers 


The following nominations made by Mr. Glenn 
Snow as convenor of the nominating committee 
were given unanimous approval by the delegate 
assembly: 

For President (two-year term )—Dean William 
F. Russell, U.S.A. 

For Vice President (one-year term)—Mr. F. L. 
Sack, Switzerland. 

For additional Executive Committee Member- 
ship: two-year term—Miss Margaret J. Pringle, 
Scotland; Mr. K. T. Ma, China; and Mr. O. B. V. 
Miller, Canada. One-year term—Mr. K. Maj, Po- 
land; and Mr. John W. Frame, Ireland. 

It is the general understanding that Dr. Wil- 
liam G. Carr will continue to serve W.O.T.P. as 
the Secretary General for the coming year. 


Membership 


The conference included the following repre- 


sentation: 
I. Accredited delegates from Full National 
Members— 
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C. S. Cheng of China Education Society and 
Child Education Association of China. 

C. Psaltoff and E. Couvelakis of Greek Second- 
ary School Teachers Association. 

William Thoss and Rene Gregorious of Luxem- 
bourg Teachers Union. 

John W. Frame of Ulster Teachers Union 
(Northern Ireland). 

A. J. Belford, Miss Pearl Kettles, Miss Mar- 
garet J. Pringle, William Barry, James Craigie, 
Malcolm MacKinnon, John McLellan, Kenneth 
Macleod, Ronald M. Munro, George S. Robert- 
son, James W. Scholes, and John Wishart of Edu- 
cational Institute of Scotland. 

F. L. Sack of Swiss Association of Secondaty 
School Teachers. 

Sidney Ainsworth, William G. Carr, Paul M. 
Cook, Miss Marguerite Favrao, Miss Katherine B. 
Greaney, Miss Mary Ellen Lewis, Irving Pearson, 
Mr. and Mrs. George Slappey, and Glenn E. 
Snow of the National Education Association, 
U.S. A. 

II. Accredited delegates from Affiliated Mem- 
bers— 

Paul M. Cook of Phi Delta Kappa. 

Irving Pearson of Illinois Education Associa- 
tion. 

III. Accredited Observers— 

Louis Gros. Department of Social Affairs 
United Nations, Lake Success. N. Y. 

Dr. Kuo Yu-Shou, UNESCO House, 19 Ave- 
nue Kleber, Paris, France. 

Arthur Minder, Mme. Mousset, and Mlle. 
Jongen of Belgian Secondary School Teachers As- 
sociation. 

Miss M. F. Adams, G. R. Parker, and Miss 
M. A. Waller of Joint Committee of Four Second- 
ary Associations (England). 

H. Adams, Ralph Morley, J. Wickham Murray, 
and W. J. Rodda of National Union of Teachers 
of England and Wales. 

Vianney Denerville and Gerald Hyppolite of 
National Union of Teachers of Haiti. 

Steingrimur Arason of Iceland Teachers Associ- 
ation. 

James Crooks and Wm. Wallace of Educational 
Institute of Scotland. 

Hans Egg and Paul Fink of Elementary Teach- 
ers Association of Switzerland. 


(Continued on page 61) 
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Constitution of the W. O. T. P. 


As Approved at the Delegate Assembly of the World Organization of the Teaching 


Article I—Name 


The name of this Organization shall be the World 
Organization of the Teaching Profession. 


Article II—Purposes 


The purpose of this Organization shall be to se- 
cure world-wide cooperation among recognized or- 
ganizations of teachers, in order: 

1. To make the highest standards of full and free 
education available to all without discrimination. 

2. To improve the professional status of the teach- 
ers of the world and to promote their intellectual, 
material, social, and civic interests and rights. 

3. To promote world-wide peace through the 
building of goodwill founded upon cooperation be- 
tween nations in educational enterprises, based upon 
pertinent and accurate information. 

4. To advise the appropriate organs of the United 
Nations and of other international bodies on educa- 
tional and professional matters. 


Article 1I1I—Membership 


Membership in this Organization shall be in five 
classes as follows: 

1. Full National Membership—Any national or- 
ganization of the teaching profession, whose applica- 
tion for membership has been temporarily approved 
by the Executive Committee of the World Organiza- 
tion, subject to final endorsement by the Delegate As- 
sembly of the World Organization. 

2. International Membership—Any cooperating 
international organization of the teaching profession 
whose application for membership has been tempo- 
rarily approved by the Executive Committee of the 
World Organization, subject to final endorsement by 
the Delegate Assembly of the World Organization. 

3. Affiliated Membership— 

(a) Any regional, state, or local organization of 
the teaching profession whose application for mem- 
bership has been approved by the full national mem- 
ber with which the applicant is affiliated and tempo- 
rarily approved by the Executive Committee of the 
World Organization, subject to final endorsement by 
the Delegate Assembly of the World Organization. 

(b) Any University, college, or other institution of 
higher learning and any society existing primarily for 
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the scientific study of educational problems, whose 
application has been approved by a full national mem- 
ber from the country in which the applicant is located 
and temporarily approved by the Executive Commit- 
tee of the World Organization, subject to final en- 
dorsement by the Delegate Assembly of the World 
Organization. 

4. Associate Membership—Any person who ac- 
cepts the purposes of the Organization and who de- 
sires to contribute to these purposes, to receive the 
publications of the Organization, and to attend its 
public sessions. 

Applications for associate membership shall re- 
quire approval by a full national member of the coun- 
try in which the applicant is located and endorsement 
by the Executive Committee of the World Organiza- 
tion of the Teaching Profession. 

5. Honorary Membership—tindividuals not to ex- 
ceed 25 at any one time whom the Executive Commit- 
tee wishes to honor, or whose counsel is desired. 


Article [V—Organs 


The Organization shall include a Delegate Assem- 
bly, an Executive Committee, and a Secretariat. 


Article V—Delegate Assembly 


1. The Delegate Assembly shall meet annually in 
plenary session. 

2. The Delegate Assembly shall consist of ac- 
credited delegates from the full national members, the 
international members, and the affiliated members; 
and of the honorary members of this Organization. 

3. The Delegate Assembly shall: 

(a) Determine the program and policy of the Or- 
ganization and consider the report of the Executive 
Committee. 

(b) Elect the Executive Committee. 

(c) Elect the President and Vice-President of the 
Organization. 

(d) Approve and give effect to the budget of the 
Organization. 

Article VI—Executive Committee 

1. The Executive Committee shall consist of the 

President and Vice-President of the Organization, and 


five other members elected by the Delegate Assembly. 
Nominations for President, Vice-President and other 
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members of the Executive Committee shall be sub- 
mitted in writing by any full national member at 
least thirty days in advance of the opening session of 
the annual meeting of the Delegate Assembly. In the 
event of the number of nominations being less than 
the number of vacancies, the President shall, at the 
Annual Meeting, appoint a nominating committee 
to submit names for consideration by the Delegate 
Assembly. 

2. The Executive Committee shall conduct the busi- 
ness of the Organization in such a way as to carry out 
the policies approved by the Delegate Assembly. 

3. The Executive Committee shall appoint the Sec- 
retary-General and fix his salary and conditions of 
service. 

4, The Executive Committee shall have charge of 
the funds of the Organization and it shall cause the 
Secretary-General to arrange for proper safeguards 
concerning the collection, custody, expenditure, and 
accounting for these funds. 

5. The Executive Committee shall have the au- 
thority, subject to review by the annual meeting of 
the Delegate Assembly, to accept endowments, gifts, 
or appropriations to be spent for the purpose of the 
Organization as stated in Article II. 

6. The Executive Committee shall make the final 
decision as to the time and place of the annual meeting 
of the Delegate Assembly and the site of the head- 
quarters office. 

7. The Executive Committee shall act for the Or- 
ganization in emergencies creating problems not 
covered by the policies adopted by the Delegate As- 
sembly. 

8. The Executive Committee shall prepare the pro- 
visional agenda for the annual meeting of the Delegate 
Assembly and shall submit to the Delegate Assembly 
a full report of its activities between meetings, in- 
cluding an audited financial report. 

9. Members of the Executive Committee including 
the President and Vice-President, shall be elected for 
two years, except that at the first election the Presi- 
dent and three members of the Executive Committee 
shall be elected for two years and the Vice-President 
and two members of the Executive Committee shall be 
elected for one year. The President shall not be eligible 
to serve for more than two consecutive terms. 

10. The Vice-President shall succeed to the Presi- 
dency in the event of the death or disability of the 
President, until the next session of the Delegate 
Assembly. 

Article VII—Secretariat 

The Secretariat shall consist of a Secretary-General 
and such assistants as he may require and as may be 
authorized by the Executive Committee. 


Article VIII—Delegates 


1. A full national member shall be entitled to one 
delegate for each two thousand members or major 
fraction thereof, provided that no such member shall 
be entitled to fewer than three or more than fifty dele- 
gates. 

2. An international member shall be entitled to 
five delegates. 

3. An affiliated member shall be entitled to one 
delegate. 


Article [IX—Voting in the Delegate Assembly 


1. A full national member shall be entitled to cast 
one vote for each fifty thousand members, or major 
fraction thereof, provided that no full national mem- 
ber shall be entitled to cast less than one or more than 
five votes. The vote or votes of each full national 
member shall be cast by the Chairman of its Delega- 
tion. 

2. An international member shall be entitled to one 
vote. This vote shall be cast by the Chairman of its 
Delegation. 

3. Honorary members and delegates representing 
affiliated members shall have the right to speak but 
not to vote. 

Article X—Fees 


1. A full national member shall pay a yearly-fee of 
two cents for each of its members, provided that no 
such member shall pay a fee of less than one hundred 
dollars. 

2. An international member shall pay a yearly fee 
of two hundred dollars. 

3. An affiliated member of Class A shall pay a 
yearly fee of ten dollars if its membership is five 
hundred persons or less; a yearly fee of fifty dollars 
if its membership is more than five hundred persons 
but less than two thousand persons; and a yearly 
fee of one hundred dollars if its membership is two 
thousand or more persons. 

4. An affiliated member of Class B shall pay a 
yearly fee of twenty-five dollars. 

5. An associate member shall pay a yearly fee of 
two dollars. 

6. Honorary members shall pay no fees. 

7. Membership fees shall be calculated in United 
States currency, and shall be paid either in that cur- 
rency, or, at the prevailing rate of exchange, in the 
currency of the country in which the member is lo- 


cated. 
Article XI—Amendment of Constitution 


Notices of motion to alter the Constitution must be 
submitted in writing to the Secretary-General not less 
than 90 days before the opening date of the Delegate 
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Assembly. These amendments shall be submitted to 
the Delegate Assembly, and shall be declared carried 
if supported by not less than two-thirds of the total 
votes cast in accordance with Article IX of the Con- 
stitution. 

BY-LAWS 


I—Delegate Assembly 


1. Organizations entitled to have delegates in the 
Delegate Assembly shall furnish the Secretary-Gen- 
eral, not later than the first day of the annual meeting, 
with the names of delegates appointed to attend. The 
Secretary-General shall issue each such delegate a 
credential certifying that he has been named by a 
member organization to serve as a delegate. These 
certifications, together with the letters informing the 
Secretary-General of the appointment of the dele- 
gates, shall be reviewed by the Credential Committee, 
when appointed, together with such relevant informa- 
tion as may be obtained from the records of the Or- 
ganization. 

2. The meeting of the Delegate Assembly for the 
election of members of the Executive Committee shall 
be held two days before the last day of its annual 
meeting in plenary session. 

3. The President of the Organization shall preside 
at the meetings of the Delegate Assembly. In his ab- 
sence, the Vice-President shall preside. If neither the 
President nor the Vice-President is available, the meet- 
ing shall elect a chairman. 

4. A majority of the accredited Delegates shall 
constitute a quorum. 

5. The Delegate Assembly may adopt other rules 
of procedure which do not conflict with the Constitu- 
tion and By-Laws of the Organization. 


II—Executive Committee 


1. The President of the Organization shall serve as 
chairman of the Executive Committee. 

2. A regular meeting of the Executive Committee 
shall be held at the time and place of the annual 
Delegate Assembly. The first regular meeting of the 
new Executive Committee shall be held as soon as 
practicable after the election of the new members, and 
before leaving the place of the annual Delegate 
Assembly. 

3. Special meetings of the Executive Committee 
may be called by the Chairman upon due notice to 
members of the Committee. Such special meetings may 
also be called by the Secretary-General upon the re- 
ceipt of a written request for a meeting, signed by not 
less than four members of the Committee. The meet- 
ing shall be called far enough in advance to permit 
the personal attendance of any member of the Com- 
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mittee. Committee members unable to attend any 
meeting shall be given an opportunity to vote by au- 
thorized proxy or by mail or by telegram and such 
vote when received shall be equivalent to the personal 
presence of the absent member and considered as such 
in determining the question of a quorum and the 
transaction of business. 

4. The Executive Committee may recommend to 
the Delegate Assembly the appointment of special 
committees as may be deemed necessary to carry out 
the purposes of the Organization. Such Committees 
shall be appointed by the Executive Committee and 
shall be under its supervision. 


I1I—The Secretary-General 


1. The Secretary-General shall conduct the busi- 
ness of the Organization as provided in the Constitu- 
tion and the By-Laws, and, in all matters not definitely 
prescribed therein or by action of the Delegate As- 
sembly, shall be under the direction of the Executive 
Committee. 

2. The Secretary-General shall keep a full and ac- 
curate record of the proceedings of the Delegate As- 
sembly and of the Executive Committee. He shall have 
his records present at all meetings of the Organiza- 
tion and of the Executive Committee. He shall keep an 
up-to-date list of members. 

3. The Secretary-General shall be Secretary of the 


Help! 

Perhaps the greatest CIER need of the moment 
is to raise funds for scholarships. Right now many 
of these scholarships are an essential factor not only 
in improving long-term understanding, but also 
in meeting immediate vital needs of a battered 
world. For example, in order to feed themselves, 
European nations have acquired hundreds of 
American tractors. However, few European farm- 
ers are familiar with the mechanism of the tractor 
or with mechanized farming in general. Hence, a 
certain number of the more mechanically gifted of 
the world’s farming community need scholarships 
in this country to learn the theory and practice of 
mechanized farming. This used to be financed by 
UNRRA. Now it must be financed by voluntary 
contributions. 

This is one among thousands of examples of 
world need for everything from pencils (which 
now cost $5.00 apiece in Greece) to textbooks 
and scholars to aid in rehabilitating the world’s 
schools.—Edward W. Barrett. 
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Executive Committee. He shall submit his report to 
the Executive Committee at the time of each meeting 
of the Organization and at such other times as the 
Committee may require. 

4. The Secretary-General shall receive or collect all 
moneys due the Organization. He shall, under the di- 
rection of the Executive Committee, hold in safe- 
keeping all funds of the Organization and shall keep 
an account of receipts and expenditures, with vouchers 
for the latter. He shall prepare an annual financial 
report. 

IV—Finances 

1. Fees for associate members may be paid at any 
time and will carry membership 12 months from the 
date of payment. 

2. Fees of national, international and affiliated 
members shall cover membership for one calendar 
year. These fees shall be due and payable on Janu- 
ary 1 of the year in which they apply. Such members 
shall be entitled to participate in the Delegate As- 
sembly provided their annual dues for the year are 
paid by May 31 of the year in which the Delegate 
Assembly is meeting. In exceptional cases, the Execu- 
tive Committee shall have the power to modify the 
closing date for the payment of these annual fees, but 
all such modifications shall be reported in full to the 
next session of the Delegate Assembly. 

3. The accounts of the Organization shall be closed 
on December 31 of each year and a full financial re- 
port for the year shall be rendered by the Secretary- 
General to the Executive Committee at its succeeding 
meeting and to the Delegate Assembly at its succeeding 
meeting. The current financial condition of the Or- 
gahization shall be presented by the Secretary-General 
at the meetings of the Executive Committee and the 
Delegate Assembly. 


Special By-Law for 1947 


The first calendar year in which the membership 
fees of the Organization are payable is 1948. Member- 
ship fees paid to the Preparatory Commission or to 
the Organization prior to January 1, 1948, shall be 
deducted from the amount of fees payable for the 
calendar year 1948. 


4. The Secretary-General shall prepare in June of 
each year a budget of income and expenditures for 
the next succeeding calendar year. This budget shall 
be reviewed by the Executive Committee and after 
such review shall be presentd by the President of the 
Organization to the Delegate Assembly for considera- 
tion and action. 


V—Sections 


The Executive Committee shall have the power to 
arrange for Sections of the Organization and for spe- 


cial conferences. 
VI—Committees 


1. At the annual Delegate Assembly of the Organi- 
zation, one delegate from each member organization 
shall serve on each of the following committees: Cre- 
dentials and Resolutions. The Committee on Creden- 
tials shall receive the official list of the Delegates from 
the Secretary-General and report thereon to the Dele- 
gate Assembly. The Committee on Resolutions shall 
report to the Delegate Assembly, and except by unani- 
mous agreement of the Delegate Assembly, all Resolu- 
tions shall be presented to the Delegate Assembly 
through the Committee on Resolutions. 


VII—Amendments 


These By-Laws may be amended at any business 
meeting of the Delegate Assembly by a majority vote 
thereof. At least ninety days’ notice shall be given to 
the Secretary-General of any proposed amendment. 





A World Front for Education 


(Continued from page 57) 

G. R. Parker of International Federation of Pub- 
lic Secondary School Teachers (FIPESO). 

The membership of W.O.T.P. not represented 
in the conference at Glasgow included the fol- 
lowing: 

IV. Full National Members— 

Polish Teachers Union 

Greek Elementary Teachers Association 

Canadian Teachers Federation 

Czechoslovak Teachers Council 

Confederation of Teachers of Ciudad, Trujillo, 
and Cibao of the Dominican Republic 

Brazilian Education Association 

Bolivian Teachers Association 

V. Affiliated Members— 

Massachusetts Teachers Federation 

Auburn (N. Y.) Teachers Association 

Oregon Education Association 

New Paltz (N. Y. Teachers College 





Thirty-eight thousand people will be killed and 
over a million people injured in traffic accidents 
this year. What do you mean to do about it? 
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HAT is UNESCO? UNESCO stands for the 

United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization. (Pronounce it, as people 
do all over the world, you-NES-co. ) 

UNESCO is: 

1. An intergovernmental organization with 
permanent headquarters in Paris. 

2. One of the eight “specialized agencies’’ rec- 
ognized by the General Assembly of the United 
Nations. 

3. A world-wide organization reflecting the 
common aims and views of many cultures and 
many peoples. 

4. A tool, a means to a single end, that of estab- 
lishing a permanent world peace. UNESCO's pur- 
pose, as stated in its Constitution, is specific: 
“, . . to contribute to peace and security by 
promoting collaboration among the nations 
through education, science and culture in order 
to further universal respect for justice, for the rule 
of law and for the human rights and fundamental 
freedoms which are affirmed for the peoples of the 
world, without distinction of race, sex, language 
or religion, by the Charter of the United Nations.” 


HO belongs to UNESCO? Nations, 31 of 
them, are officially ‘‘members”’ of the or- 
ganization, meaning that they have ratified the 
Constitution and deposited certificates of mem- 
bership. Thirteen additional nations have signed 
the Constitution of UNESCO but have not yet 
deposited the required certificates of acceptance. 
Membership in the United Nations carries with 
it, of course, the right to membership in UNESCO, 
but countries not members of the United Nations 
may be admitted to UNESCO by a two-thirds ma- 
jority vote of the General Conference. 

At the First Session of the General Conference 
of UNESCO, held in Paris, November 19 to De- 
cember 10, 1946, 47 states were represented, either 
by delegations or by observers. In addition there 
were 75 nonvoting observers from 65 inter- 
national, nongovernmental organizations. During 
the Conference Austria, Italy, and Switzerland ap- 
plied for membership in UNESCO. 

Of the great world powers only the U. S. S. R. 
has failed to enter UNESCO or to send official ob- 
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UNESCO and You 


* “UNESCO and You’ is the title of U.S. De- 
partment of State Publication 2904, released 
September, 1947, from which this article is 
adapted.* 


servers to its General Conference. The attitude of 
the Soviet Union, however, has remained officially 
neutral neither approving nor disapproving of 
UNESCO. The way is still open, therefore, to 
membership at any later period. 

The peoples of the ‘‘member governments” spe- 
cifically belong to UNESCO and by clear impli- 
cation the peoples of all governments so belong, 
for UNESCO is “a peoples’ agency.” 


H”™ is UNESCO put together as an Organi- 
zation? UNESCO has a simple, flexible 
structure that follows the general design of recent 
international organizations. There are three es- 
sential elements: 

1. The General Conference, consisting of a 
delegation from each of the member nations, is the 
annual convention which determines the policies 
and the main lines of work of UNESCO and which 
approves the program of action. Voting in the 
General Conference is on an equality basis, one 
vote for each member nation. 

2. The Executive Board of 18 members elected 
by the General Conference from among the dele- 
gates. No member nation may have more than one 
national serving on the Board at any one time, and 
the Constitution directs that the Board shall be 
selected with regard to competence in the arts, 
sciences, and education and to represent a ‘‘diver- 
sity of cultures and a balanced geographical distri- 
bution.” 

The Executive Board members serve terms of 
three years but are not eligible for more than two 
terms in succession. The General Conference elects 
six new members to the Board each year. 

* This 42-page pamphlet, with the sub-title “Questions 
and Answers on the How, What, and Why of Your Share 
in UNESCO—Together with a Six-Point Program for In- 
dividual Action,” was prepared at the Secretariat of the U. S. 
National Commission for UNESCO in the U. S. Department 
of State. Order the booklet from the Superintendent of Docu- 


ments, U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C., at 15 cents per copy. 
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The Executive Board meets in regular session 
at least twice a year. It is the agent of the General 
Conference to carry out its programs. 

3. The Secretariat, or permanent staff of ap- 
proximately 500 persons in constant session under 
a Director-General nominated by the Executive 
Board and appointed by the General Conference. 
The Director-General is the chief administrative 
officer of UNESCO. His responsibilities and those 
of his staff are exclusively international in character 
and “they shall not seek or receive instructions 
from any government or from any authority ex- 
ternal to the Organisation.” 


NESCO is no solo performer. It is one mem- 
ber of the United Nations team. An agree- 
ment has been made with the United Nations de- 
fining methods of cooperation. For example, 
UNESCO assists the U. S. Commission on Human 
Rights which is working on an international Bill 
of Human Rights. UNESCO has secured papers 
from 54 philosophers including Mahatma Gandhi 
who have given an historical and philosophical 
background for the Commission’s studies. Again, 
UNESCO has furnished the Economic and Social 
Council with a study of the supply and distribu- 
tion of newsprint, which will be useful to the Sub- 
commission on Freedom of the Press. 

UNESCO also works closely with the other 
United Nations specialized agencies. For instance, 
a joint committee has been set up of UNESCO 
and the World Health Organization. UNESCO 
participates actively in the work of the Coordi- 
nation Committee which has been set up by the 
Secretary-General of the United Nations and which 
is composed of the directing authorities of each of 
the specialized agencies. 


NESCO’'s budget for 1947 totals $6,000,000. 
Contributions by member nations are on the 
same scale as those of the United Nations, plus an 
additional apportioned share to make up for the 
smaller membership of UNESCO. Under a tem- 
porary arrangement the United States pays 44.03 
per cent of the total UNESCO budget; this per- 
centage probably will be revised downward within 
the next two years. 
The Secretariat is divided into eight program 
sections: Education; Natural Sciences; Social 
Sciences; Philosophy and the Humanistic Studies; 


Arts and Letters; Libraries; Museums; and the 
Mass Media of film, radio, and press. 

A policy or project may be carried out by one 
or more program sections, or, on the decision of 
the Director-General and the Executive Board, by 
all program sections acting as a unit. 

During 1947 the Executive Board included: 


Mr. Victor Dore (Canada) President 
M. Pierre Auger (France) Vice-President 
Dr. Manuel Martinez-Baez (Mexico) Vice-President 
E. R. Walker (Australia) 

Louis Verniers (Belgium) 

Professor Paulo Carneiro (Brazil) 

i oe comic iin 

Jan Opocens echoslovakia 

S. E. Shafik Ghosbal Bey x 
Professor Alexandre dle ha (Greece) 
Sir Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan (India) 
Professor H. R. Kruyt (Netherlands) 
Professor Alf Sommerfelt (Norway) 
Marian Falski (Poland) 

R. N. Guntekin (Turkey) 

Sir John Maud (United Kingdom) 
Milton S. Eisenhower (United States) 
C. Parra-Perez (Venezuela) 


HAT is UNESCO's program? When 

UNESCO came into official existence, it 
faced a tremendous list of jobs to be done, all de- 
sirable, all with a legitimate claim upon the or- 
ganization. 

UNESCO's Preparatory Commission, working 
throughout 1946, reduced the thousands of sug- 
gested projects to about 150 which it referred to 
the General Conference. The General Conference, 
meeting in Paris in November 1946, selected less 
than one hundred and arranged them on a priority 
basis. The Executive Board, meeting in April 
1947, made a final selection of projects for 1947 
and arranged them in terms of available funds and 
personnel. 

The revised allocation of UNESCO's operating 
funds for 1947: 


NE oo ooo as an eue sey oaks $1,174,375 
Reconstruction and rehabilitation ........ 718,363 


Mass commiunication ............00.0- 665,713 
OE 66 Wdiicia se baie + +o 0 cae ake oe ae 652,627 
International understanding ............ 426,949 
Seees SN 6S 0+ y cnn cdapan picked 408,995 
Me ON Do sc 2c cacao ts teoe 340,155 
BONNE. 6k Bed bik ook 8s 90) ee 291,286 
Fundamental education ................ 259,965 
Philosophy and humanistic studies ....... 233,747 
DROUIN: ok ids DESI TI OFR a ie 110,574 

TOTAL OPERATING ESTIMATES ........ $5,192,749 


The program for 1947, as approved by the Ex- 
ecutive Board from revised plans submitted by the 
Secretariat, covers three types of activities: (a) 
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four large-scale, UNESCO-wide projects in which 

all the program sections of UNECO are partici- 
pating; (b) the separate activities of the eight 
program sections; and (c) continuing activities 
intended to become regular features of UNESCO's 
work, such as the exchange of persons, coopera- 
tion with other organizations, and the collection 
and publication of information. 

The four UNESCO-wide, all-section projects 
are: 

I. Reconstruction and rehabilitation with em- 
phasis in the revised program upon providing the 
war-devastated countries with scientific and tech- 
nical equipment, upon exchange and distribution 
of publications, upon aid to schools and museums, 
and upon assistance in the field of arts and letters. 

II. Fundamental education, a project intended 
to bring expert assistance to countries which are 
attempting to establish normal standards of edu- 
cation. 

III. Education for international understanding. 
In this third field eight projects are being carried 
out: 

(1) an analysis of current methods in schools 
and colleges; 

(2) a summer seminar for teachers in Paris 
during July and August; 

(3) a study of materials and techniques for 
use in adult education classes; 

(4) assistance to international relations clubs 
in schools, colleges, and youth organizations; 

(5) examination of textbooks from the 30 
member states to reach a set of principles and a 
method of textbook analysis which the member 
states can apply to their textbooks and other teach- 
ing materials; 

(6) asurvey of the conditions under which the 
exchange of persons will aid understanding, in 
collaboration with the United Nations and other 
agencies; 

(7) adrive to secure fellowships, scholarships, 
and travel-grants for the exchange of teachers, stu- 
dents, and research workers; 

(8) research into the possibilities of setting up 
international study centers with one or more of 
them under the direct supervision of UNESCO. 

IV. The Hylean Amazon Institute, an inter- 
national research institute at the mouth of the 
Amazon River which would investigate the re- 
sources of the Amazon Basin and coordinate re- 
search into the problems of living in tropical areas. 
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Ten countries will participate in the Institute. 

In addition to its own program UNESCO has 
undertaken direct action in several projects at the 
request of the United Nations and also maintains 
an interest in other United Nations projects, parts 
of which come within UNESCO's fields of inter- 
est. For example, UNESCO is assisting the United 
Nations Secretariat in its research on freedom of 
information and keeps in close touch with the 
Economic and Social Council’s programs on town 
planning and social welfare. 


You Can Help 


H ERE is a Six-Point Program of what you can 
do now to further UNESCO's objectives: 

1. You can help by aiding the educational 
reconstruction of war-devastated countries, 
UNESCO's top priority project for 1947. 

2. You can help by making your personal opin- 
ion felt in your community, among your friends, in 
your organizations, and in the local and national 
press and radio. 

3. You can help by arranging or helping to ar- 
range local exhibits and other programs that will 
dramatize UNESCO aims, projects, and principles 
for your community. 

4. You can help by taking an active part in 
training the young generation for peace. 

5. You can help by joining personally in the 
continuing adventure of adult education, espe- 
cially in UNESCO’s fields of interest. 

6. You can help by promoting personally the 
good will and understanding among the racial 
and religious groups in your community. 

Write to the Commission for International Ed- 
ucational Reconstruction, Harold B. Snyder, Di- 
rector, 744 Jackson Place, NW., Washington 6, 
D. C. Ask for the CIER Handbook listing the 112 
national organizations with reconstruction pro- 
grams that need your help. 

The realization of the need for a people’s peace, 
awareness of the long-range job ahead, willing- 
ness personally to tackle its problems, and a be- 
lief that in helping others you also help yourself— 
each of these personal achievements is a mile- 
stone on the road to a permanent peace. When 
you and the other responsible people of the 
world have progressed that far along the road, 
the first essential ‘‘defenses of the peace,” in the 
words of UNESCO's Constitution, shall have been 
constructed “in the minds of men.” 
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UNESCO Budget, Statement of Income 
Through August 31, 1947, the Fiscal Year January 1-December 31, 1947 
Per Cent of Total Assessed Amount Balance 
Member Contribution Contribution Received Due 
Australia 2.41 $ 167,495 $ 83,747 $ 83,748 
Belgium 1.65 il, ae oP 114,675 
| Bolivia 0.10 ——  “emesees 6,950 
i Brazil 2.27 ee Se 157,765 
F Canada 3.92 272,440 254,400 18,040 
. China 7.35 ee eee 510,825 
' Czechoslovakia 1.10 76,450 TO: > Saas 
Denmark 0.97 67,415 GRO o> i: kee 
£ Dominican Republic 0.06 4,170 3,475 695 
Ecuador 0.06 SSIs >». vewemethits 4,170 
: Egypt 0.97 ED byt wedeptamimiel 67,415 
France 7.35 510,825 ee... .-\ cebees ae 
Greece 0.21 ae =: . wmaeceee 14,595 
. Haiti 0.05 3,475 ae. '  sevueien 
4 India 4.84 336,380 314,220 22,160 
q Lebanon 0.07 ee oo seaman 4,865 
Mexico 0.77 7a ”6—CCt:t«‘(‘( le 53,515 
Netherlands 1.71 118,845 97,360 21,485 
New Zealand 0.61 42,395 34,750 7,645 
Norway 0.61 42,395 24,095 18,300 
Peru 0.24 16,680 7 Se. eee 
Philippines 0.36 ae 25,020 
Poland 1.16 See... \eamades 80,620 
Saudi Arabia 0.10 | aE ee LAS. 6,950 
Syria 0.15 10,425 1,207 9,218 
Turkey 1.11 Tee oe ees 77,145 
a Union of South Africa 1.37 «sll SEG EG 95,215 
; United Kingdom 14.07 977,865 653,698 324,167 
United States 44.03 3,060,085 Siaaee”06Clt(“(<‘ Ot eS 
Venezuela 0.33 Zanee Ol kta 22,935 
100.00 $6,950,000 $5,201,882 $1,748,118 
CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE 1947 BUDGET 
Summary Assessment Paid Balance Due 
6 States—paid in full $3,734,930 STi =—— o_O 
9 States—paid in part 1,972,410 1,466,952 $ 505,458 
15 States—no payment Lasoo) U Ogee 1,242,660 
30 $6,950,000 $5,201,882 $1,748,118 
NOTE: Liberia deposited its instrument of ratification on March 6, 1947 and will be assessed 
according to the decisions adopted by the Executive Board in its Second Session, i.e., on a 
basis of 0.05 per cent of the Budget for 1947. The amount due is therefore $3,475. 
y 














UNESCO Commission Meets 


By ROLFE LANIER HUNT 


HE United States National Commission for 
the United Nations Educational, Scientific, and 
Cultural Organization met in Chicago September 
11-13. Composed of 100 men and women picked 
to represent the educational, scientific, and cul- 
tural interests of the United States, the Commis- 
sion worked to give guidance to our delegation to 
the second general conference of UNESCO at 
Mexico City, Mexico, November 6-December 3. 
The Commission has the duty, first, of criticiz- 
ing what UNESCO is doing. It has the privilege of 
initiating projects, asking U. S. delegates to push 
them. The Commission and its members also help 
to interpret the UNESCO program to the Ameri- 
can people, and enlist and supervise people and 
organizations in cooperative efforts. These 100 
busy people gave a week’s time without pay to 
this civic duty—the Chairman, Milton Eisenhower 
of Kansas, confessing that he had spent one-third 
of the past year in free work for the Commission. 
The UNESCO budget for 1947 totalled $5,- 
875,359, and the budget proposed by the Director- 
General for 1948, based on program direction 
given by UNESCO’s Executive Board, totals 
$8,507,821. (The Illinois State Legislature ap- 
propriated over $35,000,000 for its state legisla- 
ture at its latest session. ) 

Many projects are proposed for UNESCO. Pub- 
lic opinion in the United States supports many of 
these enterprises. But costs of taking part in 
United Nations’ agencies add up, to cause a strain 
on some of the smaller countries. (See page 65.) 
It is felt that the United States should not con- 
tribute too large a portion of UNESCO's budget, 
lest the charge of cultural imperialism be levelled 
against it and us. We don’t want people to think 
we are trying to put something over on them; we 
want it to be a cooperative enterprise. 

A major problem of the Commission then was 
to decide whether to ask more money for more 
enterprises, or to hold costs down for the reason 
given. The Commission in general approved the 
amount of the proposed budget. It provides for 
few new enterprises and for selection among proj- 
ects already authorized. 
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In view of budgetary limits, should UNESCO 
work exclusively on things directly contributing to 
international peace and security? Or should 
UNESCO work at everything advancing educa- 
tional, scientific, and cultural affairs, with inter- 
national understanding gaining along the way? 

The Commission felt that UNESCO projects 
for the present must meet the test of a direct con- 
tribution to peace and security. Priority was rec- 
ommended for educational reconstruction in war- 
devastated countries, and for fundamental educa- 
tion. It was felt that former enemy countries should 
be included. The Commission urged high priority 
for a study of the possibility of setting up a world 
radio network to be used by UNESCO and UN, 
and other projects for the free flow of ideas. 

Does all knowledge contribute to international 
understanding? “Further effort should be made to 
define the concept of education for international 
understanding.” The Commission “‘attaches great 
importance to the project for the analysis of text- 
bocks,”” and believes “that the analysis of text- 
books should be extended to non-member States.” 
There should be more seminars on ‘‘Education for 
International Understanding” like that at Sevres 
last summer. It is counted important ‘‘to find and 
reduce the tensions that lead toward war,” in the 
areas where tensions are most severe. 

Milton S. Eisenhower was re-elected Chairman 
of the U. S. National Commission, with Arthur 
H. Compton, Waldo G. Leland, and Justin Miller 
as vice-chairmen. 

Useful Addresses 


National Commission 
Charles A. Thomson, Executive Secretary, U. S. National 
Commission for UNESCO, Department of State, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 
Commission for International Educational Reconstruction 
Harold E. Snyder, Director, Commission for International 
Educational Reconstruction, 744 Jackson Place, NW., 
Washington, D. C. 
UNESCO 
Julian Huxley, Director General, UNESCO House, 19 
Avenue Kléber, Paris, 16°, France. 
UNESCO New York Office 
Solomon V. Arnaldo, Acting Resident Observer for 
UNESCO at U. N., 15 West 77th Street, New York, 
N. Y. 
Institute of International Education 
Laurence Duggan, 2 West Forty-fifth Street, New York, 
N. Y. 
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Freedom to Listen and to Look 


By DAVID SARNOFF 


O ONE has seriously opposed the idea of an 
N international broadcasting system based on 
the principle of “Freedom to Listen”’ for all peo- 
ples of the world. Such questions as have been 
raised in some quarters seem to relate primarily to 
finances. 

If the principle is right, and if the job needs to 
be done, it is clear, it seems to me, that the cost is 
relatively unimportant. Even if the cost of operat- 
ting such a world-wide system should prove to be 
as much as fifty million dollars a year, that figure 
is far less than the cost of one modern battleship; 
it is a mere fraction of what a single nation spends 
yearly for its armament. It is less than one-fifth 
the amount that was spent on fighting in a single 
day during the last World War. 

Dedicated as it is to the service of all mankind, 
it is difficult to understand why the question of cost 
should determine the need of an effective world- 
wide radio voice for the United Nations. To me, 
the question is not what other activities justifiably 
could take precedence over such a project, but what 
possible activities could be entirely effective with- 
out it? In this Atomic Age, the world has gone 
far beyond the luxury of discussing freedom of 
communications from a purely ideological stand- 
point. 

I submit that such freedom is vital to the main- 
tenance of world peace. It is one of the armaments 
to prevent the next war. It is as important as the 
provision of any weapon to secure the peace. 

Peace, we know, can only be made secure under 
international authority when sufficient force is 
available to make aggressive action by any nation 
hopeless in advance. Eventual disarmament must 
be supported by a system of collective security 
which would safeguard the family of peaceful na- 
tions. 

No plan of disarmament can be more than a 
flourish on a scrap of paper unless it is imple- 
mented by the checks and controls of a valid sys- 
tem of international inspection. But even then 
the question may well be asked, what is such se- 
curity worth without the existence of a free and 
unhampered public opinion among all the na- 
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* David Sarnoff is President and Chairman of 
the Board of the Radio Corporation of 
America. We report here a section of his 
speech to the Chicago Council of Foreign Re- 
lations, at a luncheon honoring the U. S. 
National Commission for UNESCO. 


tions signatory to a disarmament pact? For only 
in countries where such freedoms are permitted is 
there reasonable hope that hidden violations will 
not occur. 

The beacon of freedom which shines through a 
free press and free radio in democratic nations is 
assurance to the world that there an active oppo- 
sition exists ready to ferret out what a treacherous 
government may seek to hide. International in- 
spection could count upon the cooperation of the 
honest citizenry of these countries. 

Not so with nations darkened by the blight of 
fearful police power over every expression of pub- 
lic opinion. There, honest men on the pain of im- 
prisonment or death must become unwilling allies 
to the treachery of their own governments. 

When, therefore, I speak of the right to listen, 
I am talking of a principle vital to the safety of 
all mankind, in a world where almost unimagina- 
ble forces of destruction may be unleashed in the 
next great war. 

How is the United Nations to acquire listeners? 
The answer is simple. Powerful short-wave trans- 
mitters at strategic points around the globe will 
make it easy for people everywhere to receive 
strong, clear broadcasts of programs aimed to 
captivate their interest and to win and hold their 
confidence. 

Radio should make a prisoner of no man and 
it should make no man its slave. No one should 
be forced to listen and no one compelled to refrain 
from listening. Always and everywhere, it should 
be the prerogative of every listener to turn his re- 
ceiver on or off, of his own free will. 

It is of paramount importance that the principle 
of ‘‘Freedom to Listen” be established for all peo- 
ples of the world without restriction or fear. It 
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should be the inalienable right of all people to 
listen anywhere and at any time to the voices on 
the wavelengths that come to them, from home or 
abroad. They have the right to know the truth in 
the news and it is the duty of international broad- 
casting to provide them with the truth. That is 
the precept which the United Nations must follow 
if they are to succeed in their plan to increase the 
knowledge and understanding of the peoples of 
the world, about the problems of the world. The 
question is not financial or technical. It is politi- 
cal. To answer it every nation must be willing to 
cooperate so that radio’s great power for good will 
be effectively achieved throughout the world. 
Every nation, large and small, must be afforded 
opportunity to play its individual part in this great- 
est of international coniMunication projects. The 
independent efforts of individual nations should 
be supplemented by a united voice speaking 
through the United Nations over a world-wide 
system of broadcasting, maintained and operated 
by the U. N. and reaching all people everywhere, 
regardless of race, creed, or political philosophies. 
In recent months you have doubtless seen and 
read much about the progress of television. It is 
on the way and moving steadily forward. Tele- 
vision fires the imagination, and I can foresee the 
day when we shall look around the earth from city 
to city, and nation to nation, as easily as we now 
listen to global broadcasts. Therefore, ‘Freedom 
to Look” is as important as ‘Freedom to Listen,” 
for the combination of these will be the radio of 
the future. This is no idle dream and no one need 
doubt that we shall have international television. 
This extension of television is nearer than most 
people may realize. When nation-wide broadcast- 
ing began, it was only five years before listeners 
overseas were picking up the broadcasts, and be- 
fore long, regularly scheduled international broad- 
casts became an established fact. Therefore, in 
looking ahead, we may reasonably expect that in- 
ternational television will follow much the same 
pattern of progress. In fact, it may develop more 
rapidly because the foundation is laid by inter- 
nation sound broadcasting. Already the scientific 
principles and means for world-wide television 
are known. No technical problem is involved that 
money cannot solve. 
May I point out that when I speak of inter- 
national television, I do not think of it as only 
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between the United States and Europe, Asia or 
South America, but intracontinental as well; for 
London may look-in on Paris, Berlin, Rome or 
Moscow, while their citizens in turn will look-in on 
London or on other cities of their choice. Such tele- 
vision has broad possibilities in portraying the way 
of life of one nation to another. For example, dis- 
cussion in the press or on the radio of a food short- 
age is one way of imparting information, but to be 
able to see hungry men, women and children in 
breadlines would help more fortunate people to 
visualize instantly the dire circumstances and basic 
needs of their fellow-man. 

In our lifetime we have witnessed the evolution 
of international radio in its various forms of serv- 
ice; we have seen the manually operated telegraph 
key give way to high-speed automatic printers. 
Words no longer travel at 25 words a minute, but 
at 600, and next month, for the first time in a 
public demonstration, a new and revolutionary 
system of radio communication—‘‘ultrafax’— 
capable of handling a million words a minute, will 
be revealed by the RCA, in Washington, D. C. 

Ultrafax is a combination of radio and tele- 
vision. It is essentially a radio mail system; it will 
dip into the mail bag to flash documents, news- 
paper pages, letters, maps, drawings, balance 
sheets, or, in fact, any written message, in any lan- 
guage. It will be received at its destination as an 
error-free facsimile of the original. Nothing else 
known to man can span the world as fast as a radio 
wave, for it travels with the speed of light—186,- 
000 miles a second! Ultrafax is capable of trans- 
mitting the equivalent of 40 tons of airmail, coast- 
to-coast, in a single day; a 500-page book in half 
a minute and a Sunday metropolitan newspaper in- 
cluding the comics in one minute! 

Indeed, the radio of today will not be the radio 
of tomorrow. The opportunities of radio as we 
now see them on the international horizon will 
change with even greater speed than they did when 
the first feeble transatlantic wireless signal in 1901 
served as the thread out of which a global com- 
munication system has been woven. 

Today, science makes it possible for radio to 
serve all parts of the world instantly and simul- 
taneously. Therein lies the greater responsibility 
for the leaders of all nations, to encourage its 
proper use and to serve the peoples of the world 
whose yearning is for peace. 
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Our UNESCO Agency 


Selections Concerning the Separation of UNESCO Activities from Informational 
Activities in the U. S. Department of State, from the Correspondence of 


BEN M. CHERRINGTON 


May 27, 1947 
The Honorable Arthur H. Vandenberg 


Washington, D. C. 
Dear Senator Vandenberg: 


There is, or shortly will be, before your commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations, proposed legislation 
(H.R. 3342, ‘““The Mundt Bill’’) authorizing the 
Department of State to engage in a program of in- 
formation and cultural affairs abroad. 

As one who has been fairly close to the Depart- 
ment of State’s activities in this field, may I say 
that I believe it important that the Department 
be authorized to conduct information services 
throughout the world, as well as to participate in 
international cultural activities. 

However, I am strongly convinced that it will 
be a grave error to combine these two functions. 
The Mundt Bill, H.R. 3342, combines the two 
functions in one act. It reads: 


An Act to enable the Government of the United States 
more effectively to carry on its foreign relations by means 
of promotion of interchange of persons, knowledge and 
skills between the people of the United States and other 
countries, and by means of public dissemination abroad 
of information about the United States, its people, and 
its policies. 

They are essentially different. Information is an 
instrument of the Department of State whereby 
our policy and program are disseminated abroad. 
Cultural cooperation, on the other hand, should 
be characterized by reciprocity and mutuality of 
interest. There should be no imposition by one na- 
tion of its culture on another people. Further- 
more, a program of cultural cooperation should 
arise in the educational, scientific and cultural in- 
stitutions of the country. It has been our Ameri- 
can tradition to divorce these activities from the 
federal government, in favor of their develop- 
ment under the auspices of state and local govern- 
ments and private enterprise. A cultural relations 
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* Ben M. Cherrington is Director, Social 
Science Foundation, University of Denver, 
Denver, Colorado. He is a Consultant of the 
Phi Delta Kappa National Committee for 
International Educational Cooperation. 


program appropriate to our American tradition, 
therefore, should stem from the educational, scien- 
tific and cultural agencies of the country; the chief 
function of the Department of State being to 
stimulate, facilitate and coordinate it. 

What I have been saying suggests one of two 
courses of action by the Congress: Either legisla- 
tion authorizing the functions of information and 
cultural cooperation, each quite separate from the 
other; or, if there is insufficient time between now 
and June 30 for Congress to study the question 
carefully, the passage of temporary enabling legis- 
lation for these activities, thus giving Congress 
time for a thorough study of the question. In any 
case, I believe it would be unfortunate for the 
Congress not to appropriate adequate funds for 
the Department of State to continue its activities 
in both these fields. I trust that the Congress will 
place them upon a foundation that is sound and in 
conformity with American practices. 

A further word regarding my qualifications to 
advise on this question might not be amiss. At the 
invitation of Mr. Cordell Hull, I spent two years 
in the Department of State, 1938-40, in establish- 
ing the first division of Cultural Relations. Since 
that time I have been an advisor to the Depart- 
ment in cultural matters. At present I am a mem- 
ber of the United States National Commission on 
UNESCO and chairman of its sub-committee on 
the organization and secretariat for UNESCO in 
the Department of State. 

Sincerely yours, 
/s/ Ben M. Cherrington 
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Letter to leaders of national educational, scientific 
and cultural organizations: 
May 27, 1947 


Dear 


Mr. Benton and his colleagues are rendering 
necessary and excellent service within an organi- 
zational set-up which, in my judgment, is funda- 
mentally unsound. At present information services 
and cultural activities including UNESCO are 
consolidated in the Office of Public Affairs under 
the direction of Assistant Secretary of State Wil- 
liam Benton. I believe that information and cul- 
tural affairs should be divorced. At the same time, 
it is extremely important that the Department's 
request for adequate appropriation for both types 
of activities should be granted. 

It is my judgment, therefore, that the Congress 
should be asked to pass legislation authorizing in- 
formation activities and cultural cooperation, keep- 
ing them separate; also to grant the full amount 
requested by the Department of State for he next 
fiscal year. 


With cordial best wishes, 
Sincerely, 


/s/ Ben M. Cherrington 


May 31, 1947 
Dear Ben: 


This is a hasty reply to your letter of May 22 
to me, and your circular letter of May 27. I am 
entirely of your opinion respecting the necessary 
separation of cultural relations and information. 
While the Mundt Bill provides for both it would 
be possible to separate them administratively. For 
that reason, I have not felt sure whether I should 
appear to oppose any part of the bill, for time is 
short and changes by the friends of the bill may 
cause delay and confusion. If this were earlier in 
the year, I should be ready to go all out for the 
complete separation in the enabling legislation 
of the two activities. 

As ever yours, 


June 23, 1947 
Dr. Ben M. Cherrington 
Director, Social Science Foundation 
University of Denver 
Denver 10, Colorado 


Dear Ben: 


On the Mundt Bill, I wonder whether you fully 
appreciate the situation. If these efforts fail, the 
program of information is done for. It will be 
close. The opponents seek every possible oppor- 
tunity to discredit it. If we insist on a divorce of 
information and cultural affairs, at this particular 
moment, we have to take responsibility for inject- 
ing an issue that is quite likely to defeat the ap- 
propriation, silence the overseas broadcasts, close 
our overseas libraries, and deny the Department of 
State the things it needs to conduct our foreign 
policy. Injecting the issue might not have that ef- 
fect, I grant, but in my judgment it would con- 
tribute to the defeat of the Bill. 


Cordially yours, 


June 28, 1947 
Dear 


Please do not think I am critical of the decision 
you reached about the Mundt Bill. It may be that 


if I were in Washington, I would have arrived at © 


the same conclusion, but viewed from this dis- 
tance, I am unable to support any legislation 
which would sanction the combining of informa- 
tion and cultural activities no matter how costly 
the risks might be in raising the issue. 


Sincerely, 
/s/ Ben M. Cherrington 


To a national leader in the field of religion: 


June 17, 1947 
Dear 


It may be that my thinking is muddled but I do 
not see how anyone could support an arrange- 
ment whereby Cultural Relations, which of course 
includes international religious activities, are 
mixed up with the propaganda activities of our 
Foreign Office. As indicated in an earlier letter to 
you, I am convinced regretfully that we need the 
propaganda activities, given the present state of 
the world, but they are certainly a horse of a dif- 
ferent color from Cultural Relations. 


Cordially, 
/s/ Ben M. Cherrington 
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From an officer in the Department of State: 


June 16, 1947 
Dear Ben: 


I am impressed by the fact that the kind of sep- 
aration you have in mind would not be in any 
way precluded should the Mundt Bill as presently 
drafted be passed by the Congress. It would simply 
leave in the hands of the Secretary of State the de- 
cision to make such administrative alignment as 
appeared to him wise and sound. 

Won't you let me have your best thinking on 
this, viewed in the light of these developments? 

With all good wishes to you, 


Sincerely yours, 


Reply to the Department of State officer: 


June 20, 1947 
Dear 


Your good letter of June 16 has just arrived and 
I appreciate your kindness in writing to me so 
fully. I am replying immediately for I know there 
is no time to be lost. 

To understand my position you should know 
that I am pretty much of an old-fashioned nine- 
teenth century liberal. Having spent considerable 
time in Germany during Hitler's regime, aug- 
mented by sojourns in Russia, I have become al- 
lergic to all trends toward the totalitarian state. 
Perhaps the preservation of the intellectual free- 
dom of the individual has become somewhat of 
an obsession with me. 

The Federal Government, in my judgment, 
must have facilities for sending effective informa- 
tion abroad. Despite the persuasiveness of Walter 
Lippmann’s arguments, I am inclined to think 
that these services should be in the Department of 
State. Their integrity and efficiency, of course, 
should be safeguarded by the establishment of 
some type of advisory committee composed of re- 
sponsible leaders of the press, radio, cinema, and 
so on. Given the current world situation, it is im- 
perative that the government have these instru- 
mentalities for making its policies and objectives 
understood throughout the world. These informa- 
tional services are and should be an instrument 
of state policy. The Government should be free 
to utilize them in whatever way the exigencies of 


UNESCO Delegation 


Two members of Phi Delta Kappa are in the 
list of ten appointed delegates from the United 
States to the Second General Conference of the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cul- 
tural Organization scheduled for Mexico City 
November 6—December 3, 1947. They are George 
D. Stoddard, President of the University of Illi- 
nois, and Howard E. Wilson, of the Carnegie En- 
dowment for International Peace. 

Other members of the delegation are William 
Benton, Assistant Secretary of State (Chairman); 
Milton Eisenhower, President of the Kansas State 
College of Agriculture and Applied Sciences and 
Chairman of the U. S. National Commission for 
UNESCO; Lawrence Duggan, Director of the In- 
stitute of International Education; Helen White, 
Professor of English, University of Wisconsin; 
Reuben Gustavson, Chancellor, University of Ne- 
braska; Charles S. Johnson, President, Fisk Uni- 
versity; Anna Rosenberg, Public and Labor Rela- 
tions Consultant; and Detlev Bronk, Chairman, 
National Research Council. 

These delegates will be accompanied by con- 
gressional and technical advisers still to be named. 





day by day diplomatic relations inquire. In my 
judgment, they should be completely divorced 
from the Government's activities in cultural co- 
operation. 

There is a legitimate place in the Government 
for cultural cooperation but it is of a different 
order. Activities in this field are essentially of a 
long-range character. Cultural activities should be 
reciprocal; there should be no imposition of the 
culture of one country upon the people of another. 
Also, given the American historical tradition in 
which our educational, cultural, and scientific in- 
stitutions have developed to a large degree within 
the states and local units, our cultural relations 
program in the main should arise from the cul- 
tural institutions scattered all over the country. 
The primary function of the Federal Government 
in these matters should be that of facilitating, co- 
ordinating, and assisting, a program which finds 
its terms of reference throughout the length and 
breadth of the land. I believe the U. S. National 
Commission for UNESCO, with some possible 
modifications, is the appropriate arrangement for 
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UNESCO Opportunity 


Today 55 nations are beaming across their bor- 
ders to foreign listeners a total of 4,275 radio pro- 
gram hours aweek. This is 35 to 40 times the com- 
bined domestic output of our four national net- 
works. Last month one of our most experienced 
diplomats remarked to me—and it was a provoca- 
tive exaggeration—“He who controls the fre- 
quencies controls the world.” 

This marvelous instrument for advancing 
understanding among peoples, which by the very 
nature of the short waves is international in char- 
acter, and no respecter of boundaries, is falling 
into the exclusive control of the nations separately; 
and we may see an anachronistic and unhappy 
parallel to an armaments race. International broad- 
casts under the sponsorship of separate nations 
can and do contribute immensely to understanding 
among peoples. Our own V oice of America so con- 
tributes. But these broadcasts, as implements of 
nationalism, can be and sometimes are used to in- 
fect the world with lies and misunderstanding and 
as instruments of psychological warfare through 
attacks upon the minds of world neighbors. 

Thus a great opportunity for the nations to 
Speak collectively is now being lost. Here is a 
great opportunity for UNESCO.—William Ben- 
ton, Assistant Secretary of State. 





the oversight of this cultural relations program. 
Such activities within the Department of State as 
exchange of persons, films, libraries, and so on, in 
my judgment, will command the confidence of 
the country and the support of the Congress if 
placed under the general direction of the 
UNESCO Commission. Until something like this 
is done, their future will always be precarious. 

I realize that in practice the dividing line be- 
tween informational and cultural affairs is hazy. 
Nevertheless, the division should be made. We 
face the same problem in the administration of a 
university in defining the limits of activities of 
the public relations department and our estab- 
lished educational procedures. We need both serv- 
ices but we most certainly keep them distinctly 
separated. 

I have been doing everything I can from this 
distance to persuade the Congress to either pass 
two bills, one authorizing informational services, 


the other cultural affairs, or to authorize the two 
services under the Mundt Bill but providing by 
legislation for their complete divorcement. Con- 
vinced as I am that it would be a serious mistake 
to keeps the two functions together as they are 
now together in the Department of State, you will 
understand my unwillingness to let the separation 
be left to administrative decision within the De- 
partment of State. In all my correspondence I have 
urged with equal earnestness that Congress make 
the full appropriation requested by the Depart- 
ment for its informational and cultural services. I 
am not greatly concerned by the attack of the 
isolationists upon the Department's cultural ac- 
tivities. If the Congress in this session is going to 
cut off one or the other, I would much prefer that 
they eliminate the cultural services and make ade- 
quate appropriation for the informational serv- 
ices. (I hope, of course, that neither will be elimi- 
nated.) I say this because of my confidence that 
the UNESCO National Commission can easily se- 
cure the overwhelming backing of the American 
people for the restoration of the cultural activi- 
ties. Indeed, it is my conviction that the Depart- 
ment’s present budgetary request for these activi- 
ties will be only an earnest of the amount that the 
Congress will be appropriating once the American 
people, acting through the National Commission, 
find their stride. The need for the informational 
services, particularly the “Voice of America,” is 
more urgent and immediate, and it would indeed 
be a tragedy were they cut off. 

If UNESCO succeeds, and it must succeed, in 
the long run it is the National Commission that 
will be getting the appropriations from Congress 
for cultural activities. If I were Secretary of 
State, I would put the Department’s cultural ac- 
tivities under the general direction of the National 
Commission. On the other hand, I would not wish 
to have my informational activities hamstrung by 
being subjected to the advice of so large a body 
as the National Commission. As I have said, in- 
formational services must be flexible, and im- 
mediately responsive to international develop- 
ments with which the National Commission is not 
directly concerned. 

To sum up, I believe that informational services 
and cultural affair will each be healthier, strong- 
er, and more efficient by standing on its own feet. 
The support for the cultural activities, once the 
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National Commission has found itself, will be ir- 
resistible. Likewise, the informational services, 
standing on their own feet and following advice 
of a competent body of citizens in whom the 
American people have confidence, will win its 
way. If the international situation improves as 
the years roll on, it is conceivable that informa- 
tional activities will cease to be a unilateral ac- 
tivity and become more and more a cooperative 
enterprise mandated by international agreements. 
When that happy day arrives, there will not be 
such a fundamental difference between informa- 
tional activities and cultural cooperation. 


With all good wishes, 
Sincerely, 


/s/ Ben M. Cherrington 


To an Officer of a well known Endowment devoted 
to the strengthening of International Peace: 


April 29, 1947 
Dear 


Since the Endowment is devoted to both edu- 
cation about international affairs and the processes 
of international cooperation, it may appropriately 
become interested in the arrangements within our 
government for participation in these matters. 
Across America and in all types of organiza- 
tions one finds a surprising degree of interest in 
UNESCO and hearty approval of our country’s 





C.L E.R. 


When the Commission for International Edu- 
cational Reconstruction was formed, 40 American 
organizations had undertaken major projects in the 
war-devastated countries. In August, 1947, more 
than 300 organizations engaged in such programs 
reported to the CIER contributions in cash, in 
kind, and in services totalling $61,994,294.86 
during 1946, and over $42,422,989.19 during 
the first six months of 1947. 

The appeal to graduating classes of schools and 
colleges for memorial gifts to educational recon- 
struction resulted in 115 gifts totalling $9,333. 
The appeal will be renewed and expanded in 
1947-48. 

For information of how you can help in the 
war-devastated countries, write CIER, 744 Jack- 
son Place, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


membership in the organization. The establish- 
ment of a representative United States Commis- 
sion for UNESCO may well result in a gratifying 
spread of international understanding and co- 
operation on the part of American people. The 
Endowment would find in it a new and invaluable 
aid in the achievement of its similar objectives. 
However, if the National Commission is to rise 
to its possibilities, attention must be given to the 
arrangements our government has made for its 
functioning. At this point one senses that some- 
thing is wrong. The UNESCO Commission heads 
up in that section of the Department of State to 
which has been assigned the dual function of dis- 
seminating information abroad and supervising 
cultural affairs. Under the law the National Com- 
mission has no responsibility for the public in- 
formation activities of the Department of State, 
but is mandated to advise and assist in the broad 
cooperative program of UNESCO. Inevitably the 
impression must be given to peoples abroad, and 
on some of the lesser countries. (See next page.) 
at home who have not studied the matter, that 
the National Commission is in some way identi- 
fied with the information program of the Depart- 
ment of State, when as a matter of fact it has no 
connection whatsoever with it. It would appear, 
therefore, that the information activities of the 
Department of State and the multilateral cultural 
activities which naturally fall within the domain 
of UNESCO should be completely separated. It 
may be advisable to establish an Assistant Secre- 
tary of State with the specific and sole responsi- 
bility for the UNESCO program. The National 
Commission then would head up in this new office. 

Also, study should be given to the functions of 
the Secretariat assigned under the law to the Na- 
tional Commission. Eventually, if UNESCO suc- 
ceeds—and it must succeed—the volume of ac- 
tivity arising out of the cultural institutions of 
America will call for a considerable professional 
staff, not to control it but to facilitate and coordi- 
nate it. Should the entire staff be located in the 
Deparment of State? Historically, the educational, 
scientific, and cultural institutions of America 
have developed apart from the Federal Govern- 
ment—they are to be found in the states and lo- 
cal communities of our land. We know how easy 
it is for the most competent of federal servants to 
lose touch with the widely-dispersed institutions 
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Citizen, Write! 


You who teach are supposed to think much 
about the public welfare. How long has it been 
since you wrote your congressman? Your legis- 
lative representatives welcome the thoughtful 
letter from the man who cares. 











of the country which they are called upon to serve. 
Possibly some arrangement not entirely unlike the 
original purpose of the British Council should be 
considered, which might take the form of a semi- 
public agency, including on the one hand organi- 
zations like the Endowment, the Institute of Inter- 
national Education, and so on, and appropriate 
representatives of the government on the other 
hand. This council might be under the auspices of 
the National Commission or in some way related 
to it. It would be instinct with the educational, 
scientific, and cultural life of the nation. Congress 
could make appropriations to it and funds like- 
wise could come from private sources. I am not 
certain that such a Council would be advisable or 
even desirable in our country, but the idea should 
at least be studied. 
Cordially, 


/s/ Ben M. Cherrington 


The Mundt Bill was carried by the House, fa- 
vorably reported by the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee but was not acted upon by the latter 
body in the first session of the 80th Congress. On 
July 26, 1947, the Senate passed Senate Resolu- 
tion 161 which reads as follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Foreign Relations, or 
any duly authorized subcommittee thereof, shall make 
a full and complete study and investigation with re- 
spect to the nature, manner of performance, and effect 
of all activities carried out by the State Department or 
any other agency of the Government (including private 
companies engaged in international broadcasts or other 
information activities) for the purpose of acquainting 
the peoples of foreign countries with the United States, 
its people and their activities, and the policies and ob- 
jectives of its Government, including, without limita- 
tion— 
(1) the policies and methods employed, and their 
objectives; 
(2) the qualifications of all personnel engaged in any 
such activities; 


(3) whether the costs of such activities are justified; 
and 
(4) whether such activities are a proper function of 
government or should be carried out by privately 
owned organizations, with or without subsidies. 
SEC. 2. For the purpose of this resolution, the com- 
mittee, or any duly authorized subcommittee thereof, 
is authorized during the sessions, recesses, and ad- 
journed periods of the Eightieth Congress until its final 
report is submitted to the Senate, to employ upon a 
temporary basis such technical, clerical, and other as- 
sistants as it deems advisable. The expenses of the com- 
mittee under this resolution, which shall not exceed 
$25,000, shall be paid from the contingent fund of the 
Senate upon vouchers approved by the chairman of the 
committee. 
SEC. 3. The committee shall make its final report to the 
Senate not later than February 1, 1948, containing the 
results of its study and investigation, together with such 
recommendations as to the United States Information 
and Educational Exchange Act of 1947, any amend- 
ments thereto or other necessary legislation as it may 
deem desirable. The committee, or its duly authorized 
subcommittee, is authorized (for the purposes of this 
resolution) to cooperate with any subcommittee of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs of the House of Repre- 
sentatives which is appointed from the membership of 
such committee for such purposes. 
Senators of the sub-committee appointed to car- 
ty out the provisions of this Resolution are: 
H. Alexander Smith, Chairman—(R., New Jersey) 
Bourke B. Hienkenlooper—(R., Iowa) 
Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr.—(R., Massachusetts ) 
Alben W. Barkley—(D., Kentucky) 
Carl A. Hatch—(D., New Mexico) 


Editor’s Note: Adherence to the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization is 
causing every nation which joins to pioneer. As the 
United States takes part in it, through what present 
governmental agency shall this new agency be re- 
lated? Educators think in terms of the United States 
Office of Education. We would think of educators as 
logical persons to participate in the creation of an 
educational program designed to promote the peace. 
Another view prevailed, establishing UNESCO units 
within the United States Department of State, follow- 
ing the argument that this is the agency for our 
government to use in dealing with other nations. It 
has valuable experience in this. 

What are now to be the relationships of the United 
States Department of State to UNESCO? It is the 
function of the United States Department of State to 
interpret and promote the policies of the United States 
Government. Is the new educational effort to be a 
part of the promotion of national policies? Is “educa- 
tion” a one way street by which others are to be taught 
what the United States wants? 

In the American way, you can have your share in 
making the answers to such questions. You can share 
your information and your feelings with your legisla- 
tive representatives by letters and by personal con- 
ferences. Every citizen who has information and 
feeling shares this responsibility. UNESCO, one of 
our best hopes for peace in our time, must be made 
to work at its best.—R.L.H. 
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Teaching in China 


A Personal Glimpse of the School System and Educational Problems in Wartime China 


By HUAI-CHIN SUN 


FTER taking the B.A. degree at National 
Peking Normal University in 1928, I went 
back to my native province, Shantung, the birth- 
place of Confucius, to look for a teaching posi- 
tion in secondary schools. I was offered a deanship 
in a provincial junior middle school (grades 7, 
8, and 9), which had an enrollment of about 200 
with a faculty less than twenty. This type of school 
selected most of its students from among the grad- 
uates of elementary schools, either public or priv- 
ate, by means of a competitive entrance examina- 
tion in Chinese, mathematics, science, and social 
studies, in addition to the physical and oral ex- 
aminations. 

The school administration was (and is still) di- 
vided under the principalship into three branches: 
general affairs, discipline, and studies, with a dean 
responsible for each branch. As a dean of studies, 
I had the following as my chief duties: making 
time schedules, supervision of the selection of 
textbooks, materials, tests and methods, supervi- 
sion of instruction, appropriation of instructional 
equipment, coordination of courses of study, keep- 
ing records, and making reports to parents. This 
job marked the beginning of my administrative 
work in secondary schools, and, from that time on, 
I was engaged in school administration for more 
than ten years. A year later, the principal of the 
school was removed by the provincial Commis- 
sioner of Education on a political turnover, and I 
left with him for the reason that we had no tenure 
system (even now one is not yet in practice), and 
the new principal liked to employ his friends as 
deans. 

My new job was teaching in a provincial nor- 
mal school. Our normal schools were (and still 
are) of various types, all financed by government: 
(1) junior normal and junior rural normal, from 
grades 1 through 10, which prepare teachers for 
city or rural primary schools (grades 1 through 4); 
(2) normal and rural normal, from grades 10 
through 12, which prepare teachers for city or 
tural higher primary schools (grades 5 and 6); 
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* Huai-Chin Sun is a graduate student in the 
College of Education, University of Colo- 
rado, Boulder, Colorado. He is a member of 
Phi Delta Kappa. 


(3) teachers colleges, offering a 4-year program 
from grades 13 through 16, and preparing teach- 
ers for middle and normal schools. English is not 
required in normal schools—a conspicuous dif- 
ference from the middle school program. Stu- 
dents were provided with free tuition, lodging and 
board. You can well imagine that students in these 
schools came mostly from the poor families. The 
normal school where I taught was for girls. Sub- 
jected to a very narrow curriculum and a very 
rigid and conservative policy of discipline, the girls 
led an abnormal social life; so, not uncommonly, 
tragedies happened between the girls and the boy 
students of the adjacent middle school. 


A Divided Faculty 

Now, I was recommended to a position in an- 
other junior middle school. This school was co- 
educational, with only a very small number of 
girls, however, Probably, in most areas, parents 
did not like their girls studying in the same school 
with boys. My experience in this school was very 
unusual. I quit at the middle of the term on ac- 
count of a conflict between the former teachers 
and the new teachers hired by the principal who 
had just been appointed that term. The student 
body in favor of the former teachers agitated 
against the new teachers and the principal in a 
strike. The strike led, first, to the resignation of the 
new teachers, and later to that of the principal, 
culminating in the discharge of students and im- 
prisonment for several months of the ringleaders 
among the former teachers and students, by order 
of the governor of Shantung. 

Then, I chose my position as dean of studies in 
a municipal middle school for girls, located at 
Tsingtao on the seacoast of Shantung. The school 
consisted of two divisions: junior middle and sen- 
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ior middle. There were one class for each grade 
from 10 to 12, and two classes for each grade 
from 7 to 9. Generally around forty students were 
registered in each class. The graduates of the jun- 
ior division must pass the same entrance exami- 
nation as that for students graduated in other 
schools before they were admitted to the 9th 
gtade. The majority of the staff members were 
men. It seemed that the girls, contrary to the pref- 
erence of most parents, preferred men teachers to 
teachers of the same sex. It was in this school that 
I found the best teacher-student relationship in my 
teaching experience. 


College Preparation Predominates 


The curriculum was very traditional, however. 
The junior division was (and still is) a prepara- 
tory school for the senior division, which, in turn, 
was a preparatory school for colleges. Unfortu- 
nately, politics again infiltrated into the school, 
and, at the middle of the term, to the great alarm 
of the whole school, the principal was discharged 
by the superintendent without any charges being 
made. Nevertheless, I remained on the job until 
the end of the term. 

Raided by Troops 

Later, I was offered a position as dean of studies 
in a normal school, which had just experienced a 
student strike resulting in the removal of the prin- 
cipal, The school consisted of a junior and a 
senior division, and was primarily for boys. Al- 
though it was located next door to the Confucian 
Temple at Chufu, the school was very radical, re- 
garding Confucianism as one of the traditions 
which should be wiped out. A number of the stu- 
dents were ardent believers in Marxism, and the 
atmosphere of the campus might make one wonder 
if the school had not been transplanted from 
Moscow. Two months after I took the job, a sud- 
den attack on the school was made one midnight 
by the armed troops of the governor. The result 
was that five teachers and about forty students 
were arrested and some of them were put in prison 
for several years. 

Following this, I moved to a junior normal 
school as a dean, and then I was appointed by the 
Commissioner of Education as principal of a nor- 
mal school in Shantung. The principal in China 
had (and still has) full authority to employ and 
dismiss his teachers, but has no authority as to the 
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development of the curriculum, whose courses and 
hours were definitely prescribed by the Ministry 
of Education. But one must not conclude that 
there had been effective supervision in teaching. 
The inspectors from the Provincial Department 
of Education or occasionally from the Ministry of 
Education concerned themselves very little, if any, 
in the field of supervision. This, points out Dr. 
G. R. Twiss in his book Science and Education in 
China, is one of the weakest aspects of Chinese 
secondary education. 

Time went on until the Lukouchiao Incident on 
July 7, 1937, which marked a great change in my 
educational experience. It was a catastrophe for 
the nation, indeed. The educated people in China, 
however, seemed to have anticipated an explo- 
sion between the Japanese and the Chinese people 
long before the incident, and we had conducted 
systematically an anti-Japanese program in our 
schools from the kindergarten through the college 
for a number of years, As the enemy pushed south- 
ward along the railway between Peking and 
Nanking, our school situated at a railway station 
city was affected at a very early stage of the war. 
The situation grew worse and worse in September. 
The passenger service of the railway stopped; one 
neighboring village was bombed; rumors were 
rife; and blank dismay caught the city and the 
school. 

Evacuation 


About 4 o'clock one night, I was awakened by 
one of my teachers, and I recognized immediately 
that the time we had long anticipated with appre- 
hension had eventually come. For a battalion of 
national infantry had occupied our school that 
night for the purpose of protecting the front 
soldiers during evacuation. The battle front was 
within thirty miles. The roars of cannons were al- 
ready heard. It was the “Time for Decision.” I 
met first with the faculty and then the students, 
proposing an immediate evacuation. No force was 
necessary; everybody well knew that inevitable 
hardships and difficulties lay ahead which he must 
be ready to face. Each student was allowed to pack 
such a bundle of clothes as he could carry on his 
back. Thus, our first migration took place in Oc- 
tober 1937 with a group of about 200, including 
faculty and students. 

We moved to Tsinan, the governmental seat of 
Shantung, where our prompt and _ large-scale 














evacuation inspired popular admiration. At Tsi- 
nan, we climbed one of the five sacred mountains 
of China on the Double Tenth (October 10), 
which corresponds in China to America’s Inde- 
pendence Day. We conducted our classes either in 
the mountains or in the forests in order to avoid 
the air raids. Class instruction was reduced to a 
less important status, however. Students made 
propaganda through cartoons, speeches, and stage 
plays to incite the public against the enemy, and 
collected donations, money, and materials useful 
in helping the war. On we moved to Tenghsien 
where we stayed for two months with a new 
program carried on quite satisfactorily. The cur- 
riculum consisted of three parts: lectures in a 
limited number of courses in the morning; physical 
and military training in the afternoon; and two 
hours in the evening for free discussion of cur- 
rent problems. Topics on first aid, gas and air de- 
fense were emphasized. Propaganda work among 
the people constituted our extra-curricular ac- 
tivities. 
The Long Trail 

Then followed the fall of Tsinan. We were in- 
structed to evacuate to the border of southwest 
Shantung and joined the huge army of students 
from various parts of the province. Shantung was 
finally taken. We moved to Honan, another prov- 
ince. Students went wearily on foot southward day 
after day under constant menace of enemy bombs. 
At one time, some of my staff members and stu- 
dents narrowly escaped death from bombing. The 
fund issued by the Shantung Department of Edu- 
cation was meager and served only for meals. 
Winter came; youngsters shivered with cold. They 
were depressed by the sense of homesickness at 
New Year’s Eve. Yet the trek had no way to end. 
We went to Hupei, another province in the mid- 
dle part of China. We went through the moun- 
tains on paths which, it seemed, had never been 
trod by human feet. 

One group of students, eager to reach their des- 
tination, took to boats up the Han River. A ship- 
wreck took the lives of some twenty of these. 
Medical facilities were scarce; many deaths were 
reported on the way. Nevertheless, a majority of 
students was able to maintain good morale and 
spirit. At last we reached our destination in June 
1938, after a one thousand mile migration since 
October 1937. Here, at Yunyang, a mountain city, 
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10 Points 
More than 2,000 members of the American Psycho- 





peace: 

(1) War can be avoided: War is not born in men; 
it is built into men. 

(2) In planning for permanent peace, the com- 
ing generation should be the primary focus of atten- 
tion. 

(3) Racial, national, and hatreds can, to a 
consdiadiie Aunian: ts cout 

(4) Condescension toward “inferior” groups de- 
stroys our chances for a lasting peace. 

(5) Liberated and enemy peoples must partici- 


pate in planning their own destiny. 

(6) he contadian of defeated will call for 
clarity and consistency in the application of rewards 
and ishments. 


pun 
(7) If properly administered, relief and rehabili- 
tation can lead to self-reliance and cooperation; if 
improperly, to resentment and hatred. 

(8) The root desires of the common people of 
all lands are the safest guide to framing a peace. 

(9) The trend of human relationships is toward 
even wider units of collective security. 

(10) Commitments now may prevent postwar 
apathy and reaction. 
—From the N. E. A. Journal. 





a national middle school was financed by the 
Ministry of Education to accommodate all students 
evacuated from Shantung. (National secondary 
schools, including middle, normal and vocational, 
are wartime institutions. ) 

The students, about 3,000 in total, were classi- 
fied into three departments: middle, normal, and 
vocational, each including junior and senior di- 
visions. A school board was formed, and I was 
appointed as one of its members. History repeated 
itself. Months later, the principal fell a victim to 
politics and was removed by the Ministry of Edu- 
cation, although the school board as a whole ap- 
pealed to the minister with repeated strong pro- 
test. Six months later, another important city, 
Hankow, fell and we started our second migra- 
tion into Szechwan, the mountainous province, 
where, the legend goes, dogs barked at the sun for 
curiosity. That is the province where we had our 
wartime capital, Chungking. Westward, we re- 
sumed our march, students and teachers, boys 
and girls, old and young (many teachers evacuated 
with their families) with a few wagons and bi- 
cycles scattered among the “‘foot’’"—a new picture 
of “Westward Ho!” 

In March, 1939, after this second thousand 
mile migration, we reached the new campus at 
Mienyang, where students have since continued 
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their work rather peacefully under the govern- 
mental scholarship plan, one admirable war effort 
of the Ministry of Education. The difficulties 
under which students studied can be well 
imagined. They slept in triple-decker beds, main- 
tained their lives on coarse rice and vegetables, 
and, with or without books and laboratory equip- 
ment, worked laboriously under the dimly lighted 
vegetable-oil lamps. Nevertheless, a larger per- 
centage of students than before the war went on to 
colleges after graduation owing to the fact that the 
governmen provided free tuition, board and lodg- 
ing for college students from the occupied zones. 
As a result, the number of higher institutions in- 
creased from 108 in 1937 to 132 in 1943; and 
the total enrollment increased from 41,922 to 
57,832 students. 


More Technical Schools 


Two things are worthy of special notice. Among 
the newly established higher institutions, there is 
a larger percentage of technical schools. These 
schools, along with the increasing number of stu- 
dents enrolling in the departments of science, en- 
gineering, medicine, and agriculture in the uni- 
versities, are healthy signs pointing to the postwar 
industrialization of the nation. The resurrection 
of the national teachers’ colleges is more stimulat- 
ing. Due to the shameful ignorance of the impor- 





A Man Had Been Added 


Most experienced parents know that a great ad- 
miration in the life of a child may accomplish what 
much admonition fails to accomplish. One woman 
whose husband has been in the Army for over a year 
has, until recently, been deeply worried by the secre- 
tive and noncooperative behavior of her son, a fresh- 
man in high school. Suddenly, a few weeks ago, she 
realized that the boy was doing with unaccustomed 
willingness and good grace things that he used to do 
only sullenly and under pressure—chores, lessons, 
odd jobs. She was puzzled until she learned that he 
had acquired a hero, a man who had been added to 
the high school faculty to teach agriculture. 

As she told the story, the woman admitted that her 
first response was to feel a little hurt. Why should an 
outsider, almost a stranger, be able to influence the 
boy more than his own mother? But she was wise 
enough quickly to erase the hurt and to substitute a 
profound gratitude. For only to a limited degree, 
she realized, could her man-hungry son want to be 
like her. Something in him was wary of her rules and 
admonitions; they might be just “woman-stuff.” But 
when he found that they were part of the make-up of 
this teacher of agriculture, who seemed to him every- 
thing he would ever want to be himslf, that was an- 
other matter.—Bonaro W. Overstreet, in the National 
Parent-Teacher: The P. T. A. Magazine. 











tance of teacher-training on the part of the edu- 
cational leaders, these schools had been stifled to 
death after their zenith at the time when Dr. John 
Dewey came to lecture in China in 1919. There 
are altogether nine teachers colleges, five being af- 
filiated with the national universities, the other 
four independent colleges. The training in these 
colleges during the wartime was a 5-year program 
to which, it is interesting to note, the teacher edu- 
cation movement in America is now directing its 
effort. 

Following the work in the National Shantung 
Middle School, I was moved to the Teachers Servy- 
ice Corps, another wartime institution organized 
by the Ministry of Education. Part of the hundreds 
of teachers evacuated from Shantung were em- 
ployed by the National Shantung Middle School, 
earlier referred to, and the rest, about 150, were 
assigned to the Teachers Service Corps. At one 
time there were ten corps altogether. I worked as a 
member of the Corps board and a director of the 
division of social education. Among other activi- 
ties, we organized singing corps and circuit dra- 
matic corps, established an institution of popular 
education, conducted a physical education pro- 
gram for the public, radio and news service, art 
activities and the training program of the com- 
munity leaders. The last we did in cooperation 
with the city government where we had our serv- 
ice area. In two weeks we conducted seven train- 
ing programs, one in each town, with more than 
1,000 village leaders graduated. I took charge of 
the entire program and actually participated in 
one of the training programs at one village. This 
was one of the most impressive programs with 
which I have been associated. 

After working in this capacity for a year and 
a half, I was called back to the Ministry of Edu- 
cation to take charge of the dramatic and musi- 
cal education for the masses in the Department of 
Social Education in the Ministry. I remained on 
this job more than two years, but, believe me, I 
made up my mind to quit the day after I took the 
position. I missed the school life and the friend- 
ship of young people. The way of thinking and 
behaving in the political atmosphere of the Min- 
istry was such that I felt suffocated. I longed for 
a change, day and night. And it came at last. Ow- 
ing to the recognition of the urgency of a training 
program for postwar reconstruction, the Govern- 
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ment decided to send students abroad to study in 
1943. An examination for self-support students 
was held at Chungking in December 1943, which 
I passed with a good record. 


China Sends Students to U. S. 


The history of the Chinese students abroad 
should be mentioned here. The movement for 
sending students to foreign countries was started 
in 1868 by Dr. Yung Wing, when he took thirty 
young boys to the United States at the expense of 
the Government. With the exception of Japan in 
the first decade of this century, the United States 
has always led the list of the countries where 
China sent her students. In 1908, the United States 
returned an unexpended portion of the Boxer In- 
demnity to China, and the Chinese Government 
agreed to send every year a group of selected stu- 
dents to study in American universities and col- 
leges. At the same time, both the central and pro- 
vincial governments established scholarships for 
students to go to Europe and America. Many went 
at their own expense. From 1930 on, the Govern- 
ment took further steps in sending students abroad. 
Scholarship preference was given to science, engi- 
neering, agriculture, medicine, and other science 
subjects. I, as a student of education, was naturally 
stripped of such privilege. Since the outbreak of 
war in July, 1937, efforts had been made by the 
Government to limit the number of students study- 
ing abroad so as not to drain China’s foreign ex- 
change reserve. As a result, the number of stu- 
dents sent abroad since the outbreak of the war 
numbered only ninety-two in 1938, sixty in 1939, 
and eighty-six in 1940, as against 1,002 in 1936. 


Students on Private Funds 


In 1943, a new policy was adopted. Applicants 
for going abroad must have been engaged in re- 
search work or public service for two years after 
graduation from a government or recognized pri- 
vate university. Out of 1,000 applicants, about 300 
passed the examination. The scope of the exami- 
nation covered nearly every field of the sciences 
and arts, ranging from mechanical engineering to 
music and drama—the broadest area ever offered 
to students going abroad. And, interesting to note, 
this was the first time that the examination was 
given to students who planned to go abroad to 
study on private support. Apparently, this was en- 
tirely due to the wartime economic conditions. 


Teacher Supply in Alberta 


G. C. Peterson, writing on the subject, ‘Better 
Schools for Alberta” in the A. T. A. Magazine (Vol. 


26, No. 8. P. 41 ff.) speaks with appreciation of ad- 
vances for teachers in the province, and then goes on: 


The statistics show that in the Edmonton Normal 
School for the term 1930-31, 70 per cent of the students 
were of Anglo-Saxon extraction. There was a gradual 
decline until in the 1943-44 term, 35 per cent only were 
of Anglo-Saxon origin. . . . From the homes of our 
professional people, teachers, ministers, doctors, den- 
tists, druggists, lawyers, accountants, optometrists, etc., 
come one per cent only of the recruits for the teaching 
profession. It was not always thus. 

Furthermore, it is becoming evident that the propor- 
tion of male candidates is falling rapidly off. 

Can you imagine the medical profession tolerating 
those in authority sending a fourth-year medical student 
out to practice medicine at Horse Shoe Creek simply be- 
cause they need a doctor there? Horse Shoe Creek gets 
along without a doctor until the people of the com- 
munity make up their minds to pay enough to attract 
one. 

According to the latest information I have, there were 
500 schools closed in Alberta; 10,000 children of school 
age receiving what little tuition they get through the 
mails, ... 

Although the regular teacher-training period is two 
years, the Department is maintaining the one-year 
course. It has again cut that period to a few months for 
the “War Emergency Class.” 

To enter that class a student must have only 85 

credits, against 105 for the full Grade XII. . . . 
. . . We are lowering our standards. It would seem 
that not only are we 500 teachers short, but the ques- 
tion arises as to how many of the others, partially 
trained, should be written off. . . . I find in one of the 
Normal Schools there were enrolled 357 students. Four 
failed in practice teaching, two in professional subjects, 
and 24 were required to attend summer school to repair 
deficiencies . . . eight failures out of 357! Compare this 
with other professions. 





I was one of the 300 admitted in the examina- 
tion. I resigned from the Ministry of Education 
in March 1944 and, after going through a series 
of discouraging red-tape procedures, I left Chung- 
king and parted with my family and friends one 
morning at an airport where I flew over “the 
hump” to Calcutta, India. I left India by an Ameri- 
can transport under armed protection via Mel- 
bourne, Australia, and arrived in the land of the 


free on July 1, 1944. 





Improve Teaching 


effect of the educational crisis has been the 
impairment in the quality of instruction received 
by the children in our schools. Emergency teach- 
ers, heavy teaching load, conditions affecting 
morale, and other factors have contributed to 
lowering instructional efficiency. The leadership 
role of the United States since World War II im- 
poses new responsibilities upon the school. New 
problems in our democratic life demand a new 
level of teaching effectively. The upward move- 
ment in salaries should be matched by an upward 
movement in the quality of teaching. 

Moved by such reasoning the National Educa- 
tion Association Commission on Teacher Educa- 
tion and Professional Standard brought to the 
campus of Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, three 
hundred representatives of over one hundred or- 
ganizations, both lay and professional. This “‘Na- 
tional Conference for the Improvement of Teach- 
ing’’ was organized into twenty working groups. 
They began with ‘Topics and Questions For 
Group Study” compiled by the NEA Research Di- 
vision from the suggestions of more than three 
hundred persons designated through professional 
channels. 

You, too, can have your own professional ‘‘Con- 
ference for the Improvement of Teaching.” With 
your faculty, or professional groups, you can give 
thought to the improvement of teaching under 
the stimulation of the questions compiled for the 
national conference. The ‘Topics and Questions 
for Group Study” printed on the next 20 pages 
will reward your thoughtful consideration, 
whether you work with a group or whether you 
work alone. 

You will wish to compare your conclusions with 
the conclusions of the study groups in the national 
conference soon to be available. Order your copy 
of the report of the National Conference for the 
Improvement of Teaching at the price of $1.00 
(available November 15, 1947) from Dr. Ralph 
McDonald, Executive Secretary, National Com- 
mission on Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards, National Education Association, 1201 
Sixteenth Stret, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Wis hits education hard. The most serious 
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STUDY TOPICS 
IMPROVING THE PROFESSION ITSELF 


. Professional consciousness and profes- 


sional status 


. Traits and qualities related to success in 


teaching 


. Control of admission to teaching 

. Pre-service education of teachers 

. In-service education of teachers 

. Teacher adjustment to a dynamic society 
. Personal and professional security for 


the teacher 


IMPROVING THE EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 


8. 


9. 


10. 


11. 


12. 


Relating the program to child growth 
and development 

Educating for peace and world citizen- 
ship 

Safeguarding and improving American 
democracy 

Meeting the critical problems of Ameri- 
can life 

Attaining a balanced program which 
recognizes economic, esthetic, social, 
and spiritual values 


IMPROVING THE SCHOOL ENVIRONMENT 


13. 


14. 


+ 2 


16. 


AND TEACHING SITUATION 
School buildings and equipment to serve 
modern educational needs 
Human relationships in school and com- 
munity 
Teaching load as related to teaching ef- 
ficiency 
Cooperative relationships among class- 
room teachers, supervisors, and admin- 
istrators 


IMPROVING SCHOOL-PUBLIC RELATIONS 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


Use of community resources in school 
activities 

Utilization of school resources in com- 
munity service 

Community study of educational needs 
and expansion 

Improved techniques of public relations 
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1, How May We Develop Professional 
Consciousness and Professional 
Prestige? 


Homer wrote in the Iliad: “By mutual confidence 
and mutual aid; Great deeds are done, and great dis- 
coveries are made.” Today teachers need restored con- 
fidence in themselves, interest in finding and building 
the elements of professional morale, and determina- 
tion to go forward to a higher professional status. 


1. Why does an attitude of pride in his profession 
help raise the teacher’s status in public esteem ? 


2. How can teachers eliminate the attitude of “‘self- 
pity” for being in the teaching profession? 


3. What professional attitudes are considered de- 
sirable in teachers? How can these attitudes be culti- 
vated ? 


4, Why is it important in building attitudes and 
prestige to develop and follow a code of professional 
ethics ? 


5. Why is the public status of lawyers, doctors, 
and engineers different from that of teachers? 


6. What sort of publicity about teachers contrib- 
utes most effectively to placing them in a category of 
public esteem similar to that of doctors or lawyers? 


7. If the community accepted teachers as normal 
human beings would that improve their professional 
attitudes ? 


8. How can teachers and public be given an appre- 
ciation of teaching as an important public service? 


9. How can the satisfactions and benefits of teach- 
ing be kept before the public so that it will come to 
be looked upon with favor by young people choosing 
their vocations ? 


10. What contributions do higher standards of 
teacher preparation make to the task of building pro- 
fessional attitudes and raising professional status? 


11. What specific training can be given by teacher 
Preparation institutions to improve professional at- 
titudes ? 


12. What characteristics and ideals are needed by 


instructors in teacher preparation institutions if their 
students are to have professional attitudes ? 


13. How can in-service professional programs 
contribute to building professional attitudes and help 
to raise professional prestige? 


14. What are teacher preparation institutions do- 
ing to acquaint young teachers with the work of their 
professional organizations ? 


15. What effect do administrative and supervisory 
practices have on the professional attitudes and status 
of the profession? 


16. What effect does administrative recognition of 
good work have on professional attitudes ? 


17. Should advancement in the teaching profes- 
sion depend upon research, writing, and other non- 
teaching activities as much as upon good teaching? 


18. How can having meetings conducted by teach- 
ers, instead of by supervisors, help to build better pro- 
fessional attitudes and status? 


19. What contributions to improved professional 
attitudes and prestige can be made by having teachers 
contribute regularly to the formation of school 
policies ? 

20. What official encouragement should be given 
to teachers to take an active part in professional teach- 
ers Organizations? 


21. What effect do working conditions have on 
professional attitudes and professional status? 


22. How can “optimum tenure” for teachers help 
to build professional attitudes and raise professional 
status ? 


23. What is the relationship between living condi- 
tions and satisfaction in the work? 


24. What contribution can sound and adequate sal- 
ary schedules make to improve professional attitudes? 


25. How may membership in a professional teach- 
ers organization contribute to building a professional 
attitude ? 


26. What is the proper role of local, state, and 
national educational organizations in establishing pro- 
fessional attitudes and status? 


27. What would be the effect upon professional 
status if teachers associations assumed more responsi- 
bility for “weeding out” those unfit for teaching? 


28. Would the setting up of qualifications for 
membership in professional teachers organizations 
(specifically the NEA) help to improve professional 
attitudes and raise the status of the profession? 


29. To what extent does professional status de- 
pend upon a strong central organization of all 
teachers ? 
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2. What Traits Are Significantly Related to 
Success in Teaching? 





Wrote Francis Bacon in his Essays: “Natural abili- 
ties are like natural plants, that need pruning by 
study.’ We in the teaching profession often discuss 
“advancement based on merit’ and “success in teach- 
ing.” What is merit? What is success? It seems rea- 
sonable that methods and devices can be developed 
whereby the profession can find and improve those 
persons with qualities essential for successful teach- 
ing. Or do we believe that almost any normal per- 
son can teach school? 











1. Is there such a thing as an ideal teacher, or does 
success rather depend on the interaction of many fac- 
tors in the teacher, the pupils, and the school situa- 
tions ? 







2. How does our philosophy of education affect 
our conception of successful teaching and the traits 
contributing to that success? 








3. How important is it that teachers have a pro- 
found interest in teaching as a career? 






4. Is high scholastic aptitude necessary for teach- 
ers? 






5. What is the relationship of intelligence and 
teaching success? 






6. What aspects of health and health practices 
are essential to successful teaching ? 





7. What standards should be set for evaluating 
the teacher's emotional stability and personality 
status? 






8. How can the teacher’s attitudes about race, re- 
ligion, national origin, and socio-economic status be 
determined ? 






9. What knowledge and techniques are essential 
to those who teach in the child-centered rather than 
in the subject-centered schools? 






10. What traits of personality are most often the 
cause of conflicts between teachers and pupils? 






11. What traits indicate the capacity of a teacher to 
understand and to work harmoniously with other 
teachers and pupils? 






12. Are the same traits equally valuable in teach- 
ing all subjects? All students ? 









13. To what extent should “‘success in teaching” 
be judged on the basis of non-classroom factors, such 
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as ability to work with other classroom teachers, prin- 
cipals, and the superintendent? 


14. Does a teacher’s success on the job also include 
his ability to work with parents and other laymen? 


15. Of what value are rating scales in the identifi- 
cation of successful teachers and in helping them to 
improve ? 


16. Can real merit in teaching be identified objec- 
tively enough to warrant making it the basis for sal- 
ary increments? 


17. How can teachers be helped to analyze them- 
selves and to cultivate needed qualities? 


18. What does research tell us about the qualities 
related to success in teaching and how they are 
identified and measured ? 


19. What further research is needed to identify 
and to measure traits and qualities related to success 
in teaching? 


20. Would it be possible to explore in the direction 
of a few large concepts of success rather than long lists 
of traits and qualities which usually present a paragon 
rather than a real person? 


21. How are the selection policies of teacher prep- 
aration institutions related to success in teaching? 


22. Would the batteries of tests given at veterans’ 
guidance centers be helpful in identifying those with 
traits and abilities essential for teaching? 


23. How early in the career of the student teacher 
should we seek to identify the traits necessary for suc- 
cess in teaching? 


24. May the traits and qualities related to success in 
teaching be developed? If so, how? 


25. What place should programs of in-service 
training have in developing those abilities essential 
to successful employment in a school system ? 


26. Is “willingness to participate in professional 
organizations” a quality essential for success as a 
teacher? 


27. Should every school system, perhaps as a part 
of the local association, have a committee to make 
recommendations respecting the success of individual 
teachers, particularly when continued employment is 
involved ? 


28. What can local associations do to assure the 
community a group of teachers with the traits essen- 
tial for successful teaching? 
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3. How May Admission to the Teaching 
Profession Be Controlled to Insure a 
High Level of Professional Perform- 
ance? 


In one of his poems Longfellow wrote: “God had 
sifted three kingdoms to find the wheat for this plant- 
ing.” A prudent farmer selects the seeds carefully to 
insure a good harvest. A profession also must be con- 
cerned about the number and the quality of those seek- 
ing to prepare themselves for professional service. For 


years the medical and legal professions have main-. 


tained high standards through selective procedures 
prior to preparation. Without controls upon admis- 
sion to teaching, standards are insecure, salaries fluctu- 
ate, and prestige remains low. 


1. What controls over admission to teaching are 
now in use? How successful have they been? 


2. Should admission to teaching rest on a single 
decision or on a continuous series of decisions? 


3. What personality traits should be sought by 
those responsible for admitting individuals to teach- 
ing? 

4. At what points should definite and systematic 
controls be established ? 

5. Could the high school begin the screening of 
prospective teachers? How? 


6. What responsibility for selecting teachers should 
rest on the teacher training institutions ? 


7. To what extent should the admission require- 
ment of teachers colleges be a matter of state law? 


8. How can state and national education associa- 
tions help teachers colleges to develop better stand- 
ards and methods for admission? 


9. What are the present admission practices of 
the outstanding teachers colleges? 


10. What admission standards with respect to scho- 
lastic aptitude and intelligence ratings should teachers 
colleges use? 


11. Should psychiatric examinations be given all 


teacher candidates before admission to a college of 
education ? 


12. Should each enrollee in teacher preparation in- 
stitutions pass through a battery of interviews and 
tests before being accepted for teacher training? 


13. Can anything be done, in a period of teacher 
shortage, to help professional colleges eliminate com- 


petition and the tendency to lower standards for ad- 
mission and graduation? 


14. How can state certification requirements be 
established that will help colleges to maintain high 
standards yet not interfere with real educational 
progress ? 

15. What part should the organized profession 
have in determining the requirements for teachers’ 
certificates ? 

16. What steps would be necessary to establish 
reciprocity in respect to teaching certificates among 
the states? 

17. What would be the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of having national standards for certification? 
Should they be set by government or by the teaching 
profession ? 

18. What are the best methods of securing desir- 
able changes in present certification laws and regula- 
tions governing admission to teaching? 

19. What criteria of selection should be followed 
by principals and superintendents ? 


20. How can politics, influence, and other irrele- 
vant considerations be eliminated from the process of 
selecting teachers ? 


21. What is the place and importance of cumula- 
tive records from school and college in the local plan 
for selecting teachers? 


22. What is the place of testing in the local pro- 
gram of selecting new appointees ? 


23. How can the local education association partici- 
pate in the selection of teachers for the first appoint- 
ment ? 


24. What would be the possible values from re- 
quiring a year of apprentice teaching before persons 
could be appointed to a regular position? 


25. What is the best length for the probationary 
period of newly-appointed teachers? 


26. What relationship might be set up between 
the appointee’s success in the probationary period and 
his state certification ? 


27. Would it be practical, at the end of the pro- 
bationary period, for a committee of the local teachers 
association to decide whether or not an individual 
should be admitted to teaching? 


28. What responsibilities for admission to teach- 
ing should be assumed by state and national educa- 
tion associations ? 
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4. What Improvements Are Needed in the 
Pre-Service Education of Teachers to 
Make Teaching Into a Profession? 


In his Odes the Roman poet Horace wrote: “In- 
struction increases inborn worth, and right discipline 
strengthens the heart.” Although many are born with 
(or early acquire) the qualities essential for teaching, 
it is indisputable that good teacher education makes a 
good teacher better. The normal schools and teachers 
colleges of America have been an essential element 
in the success of our program of public education. 
But teacher education must keep abreast of changing 
social and economic needs. It must be staffed by com- 
petent instructors and supported by adequate funds. 


1. What improvements in state certification require- 
ments would bring about improvements in teacher 
preparation courses ? 

2. What can be done to raise the prestige of those 
teacher colleges which are less highly esteemed than 
academic colleges? 

3. How can colleges develop on the part of their 
faculties the understanding and practice of modern 
methods of teaching? 

4. What kinds of experience will help the teacher 
build a sound point of view towards children and so- 
ciety ? 

5. How can we reconcile the need for a liberal edu- 
cation with the need for professional preparation ? 

6. What pattern of general education is best? 
Would the same pattern be “‘best’’ for all students? 

7. What should be the balance between elective 
and required courses in teacher preparation? 

8. What is the matter with education courses when 
teachers say that they were less useful than academic 
courses and were poorly taught? 

9. How can a closer relationship between formal 
courses in education and actual practice be brought 
about ? 

10. How could preparation courses be made more 
helpful to the beginning teacher? 

11. How can we build up enthusiasm for teaching 
on the part of students in teachers colleges? 

12. What work can be done in the period of pre- 
service education to develop desirable personality 
traits in prospective teachers ? 

13. What improvements can be made in the present 
program of student teaching? 
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14. What is the place of the demonstration school 
in teacher education? 


15. Would teacher preparation be more effective if 
students were to have one year of interneship in a 
school system before taking their last year of work 
in the teachers college? 

16. How should the content and sequence of pro- 
fessional education courses be determined ? 


17. How could the professional courses in a four- 
year teachers college program be integrated effec. 
tively? 

18. What changes are needed to give teachers a 
perspective of child growth and development and an 
understanding of what the curriculum should contrib- 
ute to the development of the individual child? 


19. What sort of experiences with children and 
youth are most valuable in preparing prospective 
teachers to establish wholesome relationships with 
pupils? 

20. What preparation for teaching those who devi- 
ate from normal, physically or mentally, should be 
given to all teachers? 

21. What work in the physiology and hygiene of 
the sense organs, health, nutrition, and mental hy- 
giene should be given to prospective teachers? 

22. What preparation should teachers be given for 
pupil guidance? 

23. What experiences in school-community rela- 
tionships should be provided for prospective teach- 
ers? 

24. What training should be given prospective 
teachers in the use of audio-visual materials in class- 
room learning experiences? 

25. How much attention in teacher preparation 
courses should be given to training in the use of li- 
braries and library materials? 

26. Why should teachers in training have a varied 
program of social activities? 

27. What preparation should prospective teachers 
be given for their future relations with professional 
organizations ? 

28. How soon should teacher preparation of less 
than four years of college be eliminated ? 

29. How soon should the minimum requirement 
for standard certification be increased to five? 

30. What can the organized profession do to im- 
prove the quality of pre-service preparation programs? 
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5. What Kind of In-Service Education 
Programs Are Needed to Improve the 
Professional Quality of Teaching? 


Wrote Cicero: “A zeal for learning which, in the 
case of wise and well-trained men, advances in even 
pace with age.” We are beyond the period when it 
was considered possible to prepare teachers through 
pre-service preparation for all of their professional 
lives. The experienced teacher needs many opportuni- 
ties for continuous and advanced study. School sys- 
tems, colleges, and professional associations must 
work together to develop programs adapted to the 
interests and needs of those in service. Teachers them- 
selves can plan many of these programs. 


1. How can pre-service and in-service training be 
made a continuous process? 


2. How can all school personnel gain a stronger 
realization of the fact that the need for professional 
preparation never ends? 


3. What relationship should exist between in- 
service programs and state certification requirements ? 


4, What objections might teachers well make to 
some of the professional courses available in summer 
schools and in college extension programs ? 


5. Who should be responsible for the guidance of 
teachers in their in-service experiences ? 


6. Should periodic “‘competency’’ examinations be 
required of teachers? 


7. How can the in-service education program be 
planned to make sure that each teacher's needs are met ? 


8. What part should teachers play in planning and 
cafrying out in-service preparation programs? 


9. What is the proper responsibility of the col- 
lege from which the teacher graduated for his further 
education ? 


10. How can teacher preparation institutions assist 
school districts in providing programs of in-service 
education for teachers? 


11. What adjustments in local school programs are 
needed to make possible a good program of in-service 
education for teachers? 


12. Should bonus and incentive plans be used to 
encourage teacher cooperation in in-service education 
programs ? 


13. Should school boards extend the practice of 


paying the tuition of teachers who enroll in in-service 
education courses? 


14. Should payments be made for the time spent on 
in-service education ? 


15. What are the disadvantages of requiring spe- 
cific in-service education for advances in salaries? 


16. Should all teachers be granted sabbatical leave, 
with full salary, for professional study or travel ? 


17. Should supervised travel tours be recognized as 
evidence of professional growth for salary schedules? 
Toward advanced college degrees? For renewal of 
state certificates? 


18. What should be the balance between strictly 
professional and liberal education in the in-service 
program for teachers? 


19. What aspects of the teacher’s work or school 
problems can be best served by work shops? 


20. Should opportunities for visitation be ex- 
tended ? 


21. How can participation in administrative activi- 
ties contribute to the continuing education of teach- 
ers? 


22. What values for in-service education of teach- 
ers can be achieved by a program of exchange teach- 
ing? 

23. What would be the value to teachers of ex- 
perience in non-teaching employment during vaca- 
tions, such as selling or factory work? Should it be en- 
couraged as part of the in-service program? 

24. What can be done to encourage teachers to do 
professional writing and experimentations? 


25. Should teachers be encouraged to develop hob- 
bies that are not directly related to their work? 

26. What proportion of faculty meetings should be 
given to professional improvement? 

27. How can supervisors contribute most effectively 
to the in-service education of teachers? 

28. What provision should be made for adminis- 
trators and supervisors to take professional courses as 
well as teachers? 

29. What can be done to develop cooperative in- 
service programs by contiguous school districts? How 
could state departments of eduaction help on these 
programs ? 

30. How can professional teachers organizations 
contribute to the continued growth of teachers? 
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6. How May Teachers Develop the Under- 
standing and Attitudes W hich Will Pro- 
mote Personal and Professional Adjust- 


ments to the Demands of a Dynamic 
Society? 

Said Dionysius Cato: “The wise man does no wrong 
in changing his habits to the times.” A teacher who 
does not change with changing social and economic 
conditions soon finds himself out of step with the in- 
terests and needs of his pupils. For better or for worse 
the world changes, weaving old knowledge and prin- 
ciples into new patterns. The school always rests upon 
the past, operates in the present, and plans for the 
future. The teacher is as old as his heart. 


1. What circumstances in the life of the teacher 
make his adjustment to society more than ordinarily 


difficult ? 


2. How can teachers develop an understanding of 
general social processes ? 


3. How can teaching be made attractive to persons 
who are likely to make normal social adjustment ? 


4. What responsibility should each teacher assume 
for keeping himself alert to social change? To check- 
ing on his social standing ? 


5. Can school officials determine how well a teacher 
is adjusted to society? 


6. What study is needed before we know how to 
secure the best adjustment of teachers to society ? 


7. Does an individual teacher adjust to ‘society in 
general” or to ‘the unique conditions in each com- 


munity’ where he is employed ? 


8. Should the community accept the teacher as a 
normal individual with normal desires? 


9. Should any restrictions be laid on teachers who 
wish to participate in community activities? 


10. How can teachers be encouraged to participate 
in local civic affairs? 


11. To what extent should parents, citizens gen- 
erally, and the community be expected to keep pace 
with the growth of teachers and modern educational 


methods ? 


12. Should the teacher accept the responsibility for 
teaching the community to be educationally progres- 
sive? 
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13. What is the status of academic freedom in 
American education today? What principles of use 
and limitation should teachers observe ? 


14. How can busy teachers be kept in closer touch 
with current social and economic problems? 


15. How can all teachers be helped to develop a 
willingness to change curriculum and methods to fit 
a changing society ? 


16. What changes in school administration would 
help teachers to adjust to society? 


17. What are the responsibilities of administrators 
and school boards in fostering the adjustment of teach- 
ers? 


18. What effect does the teacher’s community pres- 
tige have upon his interest in and attitude toward 
local social processes and problems? 


19. What contribution to improved teacher adjust- 
ment would be made by better living conditions for 
teachers ? 


20. What improvements in the teacher's working 
conditions are needed to help his adjustment to so- 
ciety ? 

21. What is the relationship between the teacher's 
salary and his adjustment to society ? 


22. What is the relationship of the teacher's load 
to his adjustment to society ? 


23. How can tenure or long-term contracts con- 
tribute to the teacher’s adjustment to society ? 


24. Why is experience in other types of work than 
teaching particularly helpful to the teacher in making 
adjustments to society ? 


25. How could the in-service education program 
help teachers to adjust to dynamic social conditions? 


26. What values for the social adjustment of the 
teacher could be derived from well-planned field 


trips? 

27. What provisions should be made for regional, 
intercity, interstate, and international exchange of 
teaching personnel ? 


28. What can teachers organization do to facili- 
tate domestic and foreign travel for the teachers? 


29. What activities of teachers associations would 
help teachers to be alert to and vitally concerned about 
social, economic, and professional changes? 
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7. How May We Establish the Personal 
and Professional Security Which Will 
Be an Incentive to Better Teaching? 


Said Daniel Webster: “That man is free who is 
protected from injury.” No teacher seeks security 
merely as a caprice but as an aid to growth and free- 
dom. Without freedom and peace in our minds the 
inmost man becomes a sour and turbid pool. Through 
adequate salaries, tenure, good working conditions, 
and, eventually, provision for retirement the teacher is 
able to give his full energies to his instructional duties 
and his professional obligations. 


1. How do personal and professional security make 
for more effective teaching? 


2. Is there any relationship between the prestige 
of the profession and the security of the individual 
teacher ? 


3. How can mutual respect between teachers and 
all those with whom they come in contact be strength- 
ened ? 

4, What are the possible effects upon the status and 
security of teachers of their respect for established 
community traditions? 


5. Should the local teachers association defend a 
teacher who persistently violates the accepted com- 
munity standards of conduct? 


6. What are the major community implications of 
the expression “freedom of teaching” ? 


7. What are the basic factors that should be con- 
sidered in establishing a salary schedule? 


8. What steps must be taken before all teachers 
can be assured of an adequate salary schedule? 


9. What hurdles to achieving the maximum in sal- 
ary schedules should be eliminated? What screening 
procedures need to be added to salary schedules? 


10. Would a greater range between initial and top 
salaries help to keep the better qualified persons in 
teaching? Would such a range attract competent 
young people? 

11. What allowance should be made in the salary 
schedule for teachers who have dependents ? 


12. What advantages derive from making the sal- 
ary schedule public? 


13. How can tenure laws and contract regulations 
be adjusted so as to assure teachers and the public that 
continued employment is predicated upon effective 
service ? 


14. How can school authorities be prevented from 
evading tenure laws by dismissing teachers as soon as 
they are eligible for permanent tenure? 


15. What obligations to the community fall on the 
teacher who is given security in his position? 


16. Where should the responsibility rest for in- 
vestigation of cases of unjust dismissal of teachers? 
What pressure can be brought to bear to prevent such 
dismissals ? 


17. What should school systems do to help teachers 
meet the problems presented by serious accidents or 
prolonged sickness ? 


18. Why is it important that the community and 
the state should provide adequately for the teacher's 
retirement ? 


19. How can a sound retirement system be pro- 
vided that will take adequate care of teachers who 
have taught in several states? 


20. Should the social security program be extended 
to teachers? What problems would be involved? 


21. How can supervisors, principals, administra- 
tors, and employing school boards be brought to realize 
the importance of giving teachers recognition for their 
success and improvement ? 


22. What is the importance of a democratic school 
organization in providing security for teachers? 


23. What features of personnel policy on the part 
of schools are particularly objectionable to teachers? 
Which ones are most helpful to teacher morale? 


24. What can be done to prevent school authorities 
from basing appointment to teaching positions on 
wholly irrelevant considerations, such as sex, marital 
status, or religious or political views? 


25. What role should teacher rating play in improv- 
ing personal and professional security of teachers? 


26. What can be done by teachers professional or- 
ganizations to educate lay groups regarding the im- 
portance of teacher security and how it should be 
provided ? 


27. What should be the policy and action program 
of the local association in obtaining security for teach- 
ers? 


28. How can state associations and the NEA reach 
down to local levels to give teachers a greater sense 
of security? What are these associations now doing for 
teacher security ? 
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8. How May We Take Maximum Account 
of All of the Available Knowledge 
Concerning Child Growth and Devel- 
opment? 


Joubert must have understood child nature when 
he wisely said: “Children have more need of models 
than of critics.” We have today a greater appreciation, 
both among parents and among teachers, that we can 
never know too much about the natures and needs of 
children. For teachers, the basic problem is to apply 
our knowledge of children to the everyday school pro- 
gram. We educators give much “lip service” to such 
matters as individual growth, emotions, health, and 
child participation in planning. The real curriculum of 
the school is the series of daily events in the classroom. 


1. What are some implications of child growth and 
development for the school program? 

2. What sort of school program is most helpful in 
developing well-integrated individuals? 

3. How can we reconcile apparently conflicting ob- 
jectives of child growth and of subject matter achieve- 
ment? 

4. In the educational program how can the present 
and future needs of children be reconciled? 

5. How shall we know when the schools have truly 
related their programs to child growth and develop- 
ment ? 

6. To what degree has our culture forced upon us 
unnatural and difficult standards for estimating 
growth of some children? 

7. How far will the community accept a curriculum 
based upon problem situations and a differential 
standard of expectation for varying rates of child 
growth? 

8. What modifications in the pre-service and in- 
service education programs are needed to give teach- 
ers an adequate concept of child growth and develop- 
ment ? 

9. How much of the total range of child growth 
and development should be known to teachers on each 
level ? 

10. What facilities and resources are needed by the 
schools for child study? 

11. How can school programs be arranged so that 
all administrators and supervisors could be with chil- 
dren from time to time so as not to lose their under- 
standing of child growth? 

12. How can the school staff share its educational 
planning so that the work will adequately serve the 
needs of growing children? 










13. How can teachers learn to deal with both ip- 
dividual and group departures from normal growth 
and behavior? 

14. How far can and should public education go in 
the development of special talents and abilities? 

15. How can the school program be adapted to in- 
dividual differences of pupils? 

16. To what extent have we made real adaptations 
of school procedures to individual differences? Where- 
in have we given much “lip” service only? 

17. How can pupils be inspired to work to their 
fullest capacity when the school follows a no failure 
policy and they see pupils who can achieve very little 
promoted as readily as more gifted ones? 

18. What steps should be taken to increase the 
child’s on responsibility for his development? 

19. How can all teachers be made more aware of 
the home conditions of pupils and the effect of those 
conditions upon their mental and physical health? 

20. How can the school help parents to under- 
stand the problems of child growth? 

21. What is the relationship of teacher load to the 
development of a program related to child growth 
and development ? 

22. What is the relationship of child development 
to the size of classes? of school size? 

23. Is the growing tendency to reduce electives 
harmful to the adaptation of education to individual 
differences ? 

24. What are the elements of a good guidance pro- 
gram? Does it require specialists? 

25. What special consultants should the schools 
provide to help teachers meet the developmental needs 
of their pupils? 

26. What can be done to make the authors and pub- 
lishers of textbooks acquainted with the findings of 
research in the field of child growth and development? 

27. What techniques of evaluation are needed in 
a program that is closely related to child growth and 
development ? 

28. What can be done to bring the most recent 
child study research to the attention of teachers and 
curriculum committees ? 

29. How can the selection of persons for advanced 
education be made in such a way as to prevent waste of 
human talents and resources? 

30. What responsibility does the organized pro- 
fession have for promoting child study and investiga- 
tions of child growth and development? What has 
been done by associations ? 
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9, How May We Provide Educational Ex- 
periences Which Will Make Maximum 
Contributions to the Establishment of 
Universal and Lasting Peace, at the 
Same Time Developing Powerful Quali- 
ties of World Citizenship? 


"Since wars begin in the minds of men, it is in 
the minds of men that the defenses of peace must be 
constructed,” states the Preamble of UNESCO's char- 
ter. If this statement is true then the teacher's oppor- 
tunities are unique. In every classroom we shall need 
to eliminate materials and methods that build preju- 
dices and hatreds directed toward other nations. We 
must learn how to teach so that a genuine world good 
will begins to function in the minds and lives of 
children, youth, and adults. 

1. Do the schools have much effect on world citi- 
zenship in view of the present level of teacher qualifi- 
cations ? 

2. At what level of education should a beginning 
be made in educating for peace and world citizen- 
ship? 

3. Who is to define the qualities essential to suc- 
cessful world citizenship ? 


4. Is the good American citizen also a good world 
citizen ? 

5. How shall we combine the good intentions of 
the pacifist with the realities of power politics? 

6. How far can the schools go today in teaching re- 
nunciation of extreme nationalism? 


7. How can the schools help the public to grow 
in readiness for peace and world citizenship? 


8. How can we help educate the people in other 
countries for world peace? 


9. How can education for peace and world citizen- 
ship be prevented from becoming abstract and im- 
personal ? 


10. What classroom experiences can contribute to 
the individual’s sense of civic responsibility? What 
experiences in the community, state, nation, and world 
can the teacher call on to help build that sense of re- 
sponsibility ? 

11. How can children be taught to be responsible, 
thinking citizens with a genuine understanding of 
the meaning liberty as opposed to license in our so- 
ciety ? 

12. How can pupils be made aware of the inter- 
dependence of all people? 


13. How much emphasis should be laid on the 
likenesses and how much on the differences among 
people all over the world? 

14. How can the schools provide realistic educa- 
tional experiences that will resolve racial and relig- 
ious antagonisms ? 

15. What can be done to present the findings of 
anthropologists about the cultures of the world to 
people in all countries? 


16. How can schools make certain that they are 
presenting the truth about all people? 


17. What can the various subject matter areas do 
to help educate for peace and world citizenship? 


18. What contributions can social studies teachers 
make to education for peace and world citizenship that 
cannot be made as effectively by others? 

19. How can a study‘of the work of the United 
Nations be integrated in school programs? 

20. Shall the work of UNESCO be carried into 
every classroom? How? 

21. Do we need to reexamine the content of litera- 
ture taught in schools so that it will contribute more 
effectively to education for peace and world citizen- 
ship? 

22. How can a genuinely democratic program in 
the schools help to prepare pupils for world citizen- 
ship? 

23. What contribution to education for peace and 
world citizenship can be made by extra-curriculum 
and cultural activities? 

24. How must textbooks be revised to educate for 
peace and world citizenship? 

25. What audio-visual materials are available to 
help teach about intercultural relationships? 


26. What is the place of discussion and debate in 
training for citizenship? 

27. How can pupil and teacher exchanges be ar- 
ranged so as to have a noticeable effect on world peace? 


28. How can teachers help children and adults to 
develop a realistic understanding of the implications 
to world understanding of the atomic bomb and other 
scientific and technological advances? 

29. How can teachers organizations cooperate so 
that materials and activities contributing to world 
peace and world citizenship can be made available in 
all parts of the world? 

30. What protection will teachers organizations in 
many communities need to give to teachers who at- 
tempt to teach world good will and peace? 
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10. How May We Provide the Educational 
Experiences Which Will Result in Ef- 
fective Use of the Techniques of Group 
Dynamics for the Survival and Im- 
provement of Our American Democ- 
racy? 


Years ago George Peabody predicted an ever richer 
and more powerful America but “to make her pros- 
perity more than superficial, her moral and intellectual 
development should keep pace with her material 
wealth.” Upon the schools fall major responsibility 
for helping children to acquire a love for the great 
traditions and purposes of our country, but in the 
midst of world-affecting change we must learn to safe- 
guard, under a republican form of government, the 
essential democracy of everyday life. America will be 
strong because her people are stong. 


1. What are the basic concepts upon which Ameri- 
can democracy is based ? 


2. What are some of the things that stand in the 
way of improving American democracy? 


3. To what extent is a study of the goals of Ameri- 
can democracy the responsibility of the schools? 


4. What can be done to make sure that teachers 
themselves understand the different groups in America 
and in the world? 


5. Do teachers take their proper place in civic or- 
ganizations and public activities? 


6. How may the restrictions which tend to keep 
teachers out of community life be eliminated ? 


7. What relationship exists between ‘freedom of 
teaching” and school activities designed to improve 
American democracy? 


8. How can the school train people to participate 
actively and intelligently in American life? 


9. How shall we get children to accept the impli- 
cations of democracy when many adults practice anti- 
democratic ways of behavior? 


10. How must the schools be reorganized to safe- 
guard and improve democracy ? 


11. What kind of curriculum from pre-school to 
college will insure an understanding of American 
democracy ? 


12. What special opportunities do the schools pre- 
sent for developing in pupils a sense of responsibility 
in a variety of situations? 


13. How can the schools best apply in school life 
the democratic precepts that they teach? 

14. Do pupils learn the meaning of democracy 
from the tone of the classroom and the teacher’s meth- 
ods of instruction? 

15. How does the administrative organization and 
direction of the school affect what pupils learn about 
democracy ? 

16. How can children be taught to use group meth- 
ods in working on common problems of the com- 
munity ? 

17. How can the schools help children to meet their 
own problems democratically ? 

18. How can children be taught to appreciate the 
rights of others? 

19. How can children be trained to accept and en- 
joy responsibilities ? 

20. How can the schools make the pupils better 
acquainted with the basic documents of democracy and 
their meaning in everyday life? 

21. What are the problems involved in indoctri- 
nating pupils with the ideals and practices of Ameri- 
can democracy? 

22. What anthropological and sociological ma- 
terials should be added to the present social studies 
courses to give a better understanding of American 
democracy and how it can be preserved and de- 
veloped ? 

23. How can the schools exclude the propaganda of 
all vested interests? 

24. What should the schools teach about labor, 
management, and government relations to help im- 
prove American democracy? 

25. What should the schools do about the problem 
presented by the Communist party and other similarly 
controversial subjects ? 

26. What should the schools teach about inter- 
cultural and intergroup relations ? 

27. What can the schools do to extend intercultural 
programs to adults? 

28. How can the schools provide for supervised 
travel and work experience as a means of safeguard- 
ing and improving American democracy ? 

29. How can the schools work with other com- 
munity agencies to safeguard and improve democ- 
racy ? 

30. How can professional associations help thei 
members to teach so as to safeguard and improve 
democracy yet at the same time avoid attacks upon the 
integrity and security of teachers? 
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11. How May We Develop Educational 
Programs Which Will Identify and 
Help to Meet the Critical Problems of 
Our National Life? 


“Where there is no vision, the people perish.” 
Where education is isolated from the problems of life, 
instruction becomes an ivory-tower verbalism. Such 
education lacks vitality and social significance; it 
Spreads a cloak of tradition and reaction. Modern ed- 
ucation magnifies the improvability of mankind; it 
seeks to lift community life to ever higher levels. In 
the problems of American life teachers find a continu- 
ous challenge to their best abilities and never-ending 
opportunities for human service. 


1. What today are the most critical problems of 
American life? 


2. How can the public schools be brought into more 
direct touch with immediate human needs? 


3. How can teachers who discuss critical problems 
of American life in their classes be protected against 
a possibly hostile community ? 


4. Should students be taught to expect changes in 
American life? 


5. How can education help to make government 
the servant of all citizens rather than the tool of vested 
interests ? 


6. How can the less responsible segments of the 
ptess be persuaded to raise their tone? 


7. How can radio programs and motion pictures be 
influenced to contribute constructively to good citizen- 
ship? 


8. What can the schools do to teach pupils the sig- 
nificance of our technological development and how 
it can be made to serve instead of master mankind? 


9. How early in school should pupils be taught the 
basic laws of economics and their applications to their 
own lives? 


10. What can schools do to educate the community 
to the need for economic security for all persons? 


11. Is our vocational guidance and education based 
on a realistic study of the occupational fields which 
our pupils are likely to enter? 


12. What should the schools do to help combat 
the breakdown in American family life? 


13. What should the schools do about the prob- 
lem of juvenile delinquency? How can they cooperate 
with other public agencies, such as the police and the 
courts ? 


14. How can the school contribute to the spiritual 
and religious needs of the pupils and the community? 


15. What can the schools do to help solve the prob- 
lems presented by the exhaustion of some of our 
natural resources? 


16. What adjustments in its program should the 
school make to help reduce the nervous tension that 
appears to be on the increase among people of all 


ages? 
17. What improvements are needed in the health 


and physical education program to reduce the number 
of remediable defects among young people? 


18. How can the schools help to relieve tensions 
of race, creed, color, and economic status? 


19. How can students be brought to understand 
the real effects of war? 


20. How can young people be brought to see the 
implications of their own future of the critical prob- 
lems of American life? 


21. How can students be taught to discover and 
define the real issues in controversial subjects? 


22. How can students be taught how to take part 
effectively in discussion ? 


23. What can the schools do to help students learn 
how to attack critical problems? 


24. How can schools encourage pupils to attempt 
solutions of the problems in their own communities? 


25. How can children be taught to work with others 
in the study and solution of community problems? 


26. How can the schools help to initiate coopera- 
tive area studies and community approaches to the 
solution of major social problems? 


27. How can teachers be kept in touch with cur- 
rent problems and proposals for their solution? 


28. In what ways can professional organizations 
help teachers to become competent with respect to 
social and economic questions? 


29. To what extent should teachers associations 
make direct attacks upon the critical problems of 
American life? 
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12. How May We Build a Total School 
Program Which Will Give Proper 
Balance to Economic Competence, So- 
cial Responsibility, Esthetic Apprecta- 
tions, and Spiritual Values? 


According to the Roman poet Horace: “There is 
measure in all things; certain limits, beyond which 
right cannot be found.” Education has always sought 
to reconcile many conflicting social pressures and 
purposes. But under extreme pressures it may fall into 
a lack of balance. It is well to review at intervals the 
goals as they relate to individual needs and social 
change. Schools must look to parents and other lay- 
men for help in adapting school policies and pro- 
grams. Individual students should learn that in de- 
veloping their special talents they have an obligation 
to bring their added skills to the service of mankind. 


1. What is a “balanced” educational program 
under present-day American conditions and in terms 
of modern educational theory? 

2. Which phases of this balanced program are most 
neglected today? 

3. What conditions in the school and in the com- 
munity stand in the way of attaining a well-balanced 
program? 

4. How can we secure teachers who live a balanced 
life so that they can teach a balanced philosophy by 
their own example? 

5. What improvements are needed in teacher edu- 
cation if the schools are to give proper attention to 
esthetic, social, and spiritual values ? 

6. What changes in administrative organization are 
necessary if the schools are to present a broad, balanced 
program? 

7. To what extent is “balance’’ in the curriculum 
a matter of the individual teacher’s methods of instru- 
tion and the human relationships within the class- 
room ? 

8. What new types of textbooks and materials 
would help teachers to give emphasis to social, eco- 
nomic, and spiritual values? 

9. What re-evaluation of the goals of education is 
needed before a “'balanced” educational program can 
be put into effect ? 

10. Should the school have a system of social 
values which it attempts to indoctrinate? 

11. Can the balanced educational program recog- 
nizing all important aspects of life be achieved for all 
individuals in the same way? 


12. What can a better understanding of mental 
hygiene contribute to the attainment of a balanced edu- 
cational program? 


13. How can a balanced program which gives due 
attention to economic, esthetic, social, and spiritual 
values be achieved without overcrowding the cur- 
riculum ? 


14. What are the possible contributions of a longer 
school day and school year to the accomplishment of 
these aims? 

15. What contribution to a well-balanced program 
might be made by integrating curriculum and extra- 
curriculum activities ? 

16. How can pupil’s behavior be evaluated so that 
teachers can know how well they are presenting the 
various values which are considered important? 

17. Do the schools need to place more emphasis 
on the development of self-discipline and the acquisi- 
tion of moral values to achieve a really balanced edu- 
cational program ? 

18. What responsibility does the school have for 
spiritual values and how can these be met without 
provoking community controversies ? 

19. How can the social sciences contribute to the 
attainment of a balanced program which recognizes 
economic, esthetic, social, and spiritual values? 

20. What changes are needed in the health edu- 
cation program in the schools before a balanced pro- 
gtam is achieved? 

21. What is the proper relationship of physical 
education to a program which recognizes social and 
spiritual values? 

22. How can the literature program be improved 
to give meaning to the values of a balanced program? 

23. How can science be taught so as to emphasize 
its human and conservation values? 

24. How should the schools undertake to give the 
children education on sex and family life when these 
needs are not met today by other community agencies? 

25. To what extent should local community organi- 
zations be called upon to contribute to the attainment 
of a well-balanced school program? 

26. How can outside agencies be influenced so 
that they will not minimize or destroy the principles 
and values taught in schools? 

27. How can the school and the home work to- 
gether in training children for an appreciation of so- 
cial and spiritual values? 

28. What can teachers do individually and through 
the local teachers association to broaden and balance 
the school’s instructional program? 
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13. What Are the Characteristics of an 
Adequate School Plant for Effective 
Teaching and What Can Be Done to 
Make Present School Plants More Suit- 
able for Modern School Needs? 


An old adage reads: “Better build schoolrooms for 
the boy, than cells and gibbets for the man.” The 
truth of this is apparent where overcrowded classes 
and part-time schools are contributing to juvenile de- 
linquency and restricted community programs. But the 
need today is also for buildings and equipment that 
will facilitate and improve instruction. Not only is 
there a lag in the application of well-known building 
standards but we have still to discover the signifi 
cance to school architecture of new discoveries of 
science and invention. For the next decade America 
needs to spend nearly a billion dollars annually for 
school construction. 


1. Which should be made first the “educational 
program” or the “school building plan” ? Why? 


2. What examples can be cited to show how build- 
ings and equipment either help or impede instruction ? 


3. What are the “optimum” enrollments of ele- 
mentary and secondary schools for the most effective 
educational programs? 


4. In what way do the requirements for a “‘com- 
munity” school differ from those of the school which 
does not emphasize services to the community ? 


5. What types of rooms should be provided for 
adult programs and activities ? 


6. How can the interior of school buildings be 
made more attractive and livable? 


7. How can the cleanliness of school buildings be 
increased over the usual practice ? 


_ 8. What should be done to make safe school build- 
ings and safe outdoor spaces? 

9. What can be done through lighting, heating, 
and ventilation to safeguard the health of pupils and 
teachers ? 


_ 10. What new scientific developments and inven- 
tions have possible significance for school building 
design and construction ? 


11. How can the knowledge and experience of 
classroom teachers be utilized in planning buildings 
and equipment ? 


12. Should parents and other citizens participate 


in planning school buildings? If so, how can they be 
used effectively ? 

13. Should architects who are unfamiliar with the 
community be employed to plan school buildings? If 
so, what information should they be given by school 
officials ? 

14. How can the state education offices help the 
people of a community to secure the best possible 
buildings and equipment for schools? 

15. What leadership can be exercised by local, state, 
and national professional associations in securing 
school buildings that are adequate to the needs? 

16. What are some of the necessary and desirable 
characteristics of a modern classroom in the ele- 
mentary school? In the secondary school? 

17. Should all classrooms be equipped to use mod- 
ern educational tools, such as audio-visual aids? 

18. What improvements in the arrangement of 
typical school offices would facilitate the principal's 
work and serve better the needs of pupils and class- 
room teachers? 

19. What provision should be made for school li- 
braries ? 

20. What types and space requirements should be 
made for “‘extra-curriculum” and other non-classroom 
programs? 

21. What shops and studios are needed for the de- 
velopment of pupil and faculty hobbies? 


22. Should every building have a teacher's work 
shop which could also serve as a center for keeping 
instructional aids and materials? 

23. What types and sizes of outdoor spaces are 
necessary for a modern educational program? 

24. How can the public be made conscious of the 
tremendous need for better school buildings and 
equipment ? 

25. What can be done to reconstruct and recondi- 
tion present buildings so that they will be instruc- 
tional assets? Why will this remodeling be necessary? 

26. How can the program for school construction 
be fitted in with community planning with respect to 
residential zones, parks, and other community facili- 
ties ? 

27. What financial difficulties must be overcome be- 
fore really adequate buildings and equipment can 
be supplied ? 

28. What is the relation of a program of federal 
aid to education and the provision of adequate school 
buildings and equipment ? 
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14. What Kind of Human Relationships 
Must Be Developed in School and 
Community to Make Living and Work- 
ing There a Satisfying Experience for 
Pupils and Teachers? 


Thomas Jefferson wrote: “It is rendering mutual 
service to men of virtue and understanding to make 
them acquainted with one another.’ One of the great 
contributions of the public school to democracy is 
that of building cooperative relationships among 
children and youth. These relationships to have depth 
and reality must extend beyond the walls of the class- 
room. In the community itself teachers often find de- 
structive human relationships and small groups pitted 
against each other. This segmentation of the com- 
munity may impede the school program unless ways 
are found for promoting cooperation and understand- 
ing. Neither schools nor teachers can be effective to- 
day when isolated from the human interests and 
needs of American society. 


1. What are the most common points of friction 
in human relationships in schools and communities? 


2. Why should the school assume responsibility for 
improving human relationships in the school and 
community ? 


3. What methods of improving human relation- 
ships have been used by schools? Can better relations 
be “taught” by direct instruction ? 


4. How can the school and community help teach- 
ers to be human? 


5. What changes are needed to give the teacher 
more freedom for personal living in the community ? 


6. What needs to be done to educate the public as 
to the social needs of teachers? 


7. What can be done so that teachers can take a 
more active part in community life? 


8. How can teachers be educated to take a greater 
responsibility for community living? 

9. How can we secure more capable and more rep- 
resentative persons on school boards? 


10. What responsibility does the board of educa- 


tion have for adopting policies which foster construc- 
tive human relationships in the community? 


11. What influence can the superintendent have 
upon the improvement of human relations in the 
community ? 


12. How can schools be freed from politics and 
politicians? 


13. How can a truly democratic environment be set 
up within the school? 


14. How can the practice of giving teachers more 
thanks and fewer adverse criticisms be encouraged? 


15. How much time and credit should be given 
to teachers for community services? 


16. How can the schools break down artificial bar- 
riers between pupils, teachers, and other citizens of 
the community ? 


17. How can we give young people more chance to 
cooperate with adult groups? 


18. How can children be taught to accept all peo- 
ple on a basis of worth? 


19. How can children be taught to respect all sorts 
of different points of view? 


20. What is the value of intercultural programs in 
improving human relationships? 


21. How much influence do the teacher’s classroom 
attitudes and instructional methods have upon human 
relationships ? 


22. What are the typical attitudes of teachers and 
school patrons toward each other? 


23. How could schools provide adequately for 
mutually satisfying social contacts between parents 


and teachers? 


24. How can time be provided for teachers to make 
home visits ? 


25. How can teachers be encouraged to take a 
more active part in parent-teacher activities? 


26. How can parents be encouraged to take a more 
active part in parent-teacher organizations? 


27. How can we maintain a clear distinction be- 
tween those phases of the educational process which 
require cooperative thinking with parents and other 
laymen and those phases that require specialized pro- 
fessional decisions ? 


28. What non-school agencies in the community 
should be called upon to support and to help with a 
program designed to improve human relationships? 


29. How can the local teachers association promote 
better human relations within the school system and in 
the community ? 
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15. In the Light of Accepted Purposes of 
Democratic Education How May We 
Establish Efficient Teacher-Pupil Ra- 


tios and Limit the Increasing Flow of 
Exhausting Teacher Responsibilities so 
as to Promote Maximum Teacher Effi- 


ciency? 


The Babylonians often said: “Great is work which 
lends dignity to man.” Few teachers are afraid of 
carrying their reasonable share of the school program. 
Through shared tasks teachers grow in professional 
pride and skill. But beyond a certain point the weight 
of assignments makes teaching a form of drudgery 
in which dignity and morale are lost. We do well to 
remember that the goals of education and the quality 
of instruction ultimately depend upon the teacher's 
reserve energies and his opportunity for planning. 
Without these the daily program of the school may 
be even less effective than it was prior to the develop- 
ment of modern educational theories, methods, and 
materials. 


1. What do teachers say about the relationship of 
teaching load to their instructional efficiency? 


2. How may the poor organization of the teacher’s 
load frequently lead to exhaustion ? 


3. What demands are made on the schools today 
that could be abandoned to the advantage of the teach- 
ers and the pupils? 


4, What problems would be solved almost auto- 
matically if the teachers had fewer pupils? 


5. What is the most desirable class size in a mod- 
ern educational program? 


6. Is it possible to estimate the teaching load with 
entire objectivity ? 

7. How does the type of local educational program 
influence teaching load? 

8. Should the teaching load be the same for all 
subject areas and all levels of instruction? 

9. Is it possible to equate teaching loads so as to 
take into account individual differences (energy, per- 
sonality, ability, etc.) of the teachers? 

10. In estimating teacher load, how much allow- 
ance should be made for the number of different sub- 
jects a teacher handles? 


11. In estimating teacher load, what consideration 
should be given to the mentality of the children? 


12. What allowance should be made for extra- 
curriculum responsibilities in estimating the total 
load ? , 

13. Should there be an allowance in the school day 
for the teacher’s “homework” ? 


14. How shall the demands for in-service educa- 
tion be adjusted to the teacher’s load ? 


15. How can the schools assure to teachers enough 
time for planning and thought? 


16. How much time in the teacher's day should be 
definitely allotted to individual conferences with the 
pupils? 

17. What evidence do we have for determining 
optimal pupil-teacher loads? 

18. What is the possible fallacy in the idea that 
teaching efficiency is in no way related to the size of 
the class taught? 


19. What is wrong with the subject or the methods 
of teaching if the work can be done adequately in 
very large classes? 

20. What new investigations of teacher load are 
particularly needed to correct the fallacies of some of 
the older studies? 


21. How and by whom shall the standards of an 
optimal teacher load be established ? 


22. What are some of the most successful methods 
of equalizing the school load among all the teachers? 


23. What instructional materials can be used that 
will not only improve instruction but will lighten the 
teacher's load? 

24. Can the teacher's load be lightened by the in- 
creased use of teacher helpers to do clerical work and 
direct study of pupils? 

25. What changes in administrative and super- 
visory practices would lighten the excessive load upon 
many teachers? 

26. When an individual teacher feels that his load 
is unfair or too heavy what should he do about it? 


27. Should all ideas of equalizing teacher load be 
abandoned and teachers simply be paid for their extra 
duties ? 

28. What is the relationship of teaching load to 
adequate financial support for schools? 


29. What can the organized profession do to estab- 
lish standards on teacher load and to guide local prac- 
tices toward more reasonable working conditions ? 
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16. How Can We Establish Cooperative 
Administrator-Supervisor Relation- 
ships to Result in Maximum Coordina- 
tion, Desirable Growth of the Class- 
room Teacher, and Maximum Learning 


On the Part of the Child? 


Woodrow Wilson wrote: “I believe in democracy 
because it releases the energies of every human being.” 
Democracy and cooperative relationships in school ad- 
ministration release the unique qualities of every 
teacher. Without cooperative planning and action in 
@ school system instruction will be reduced to medi- 
ocre levels. Each type of professional employee has 
both areas of specialization and of common action 
with others. Working together requires both training 
and experience but it is motivated by attitudes of good 
will and sharing. It was in this spirit that many years 
ago the members of the NEA resolved that “all teach- 
ers are workers in a common cause.” 


1. In what areas of school work are cooperative 
relations among classroom teachers, supervisors, and 
administrators most apparent? 

2. What areas in the relationships among teachers, 
supervisors, and administrators involve the most dis- 
sension ? 

3. How can school systems appraise the degree of 
cooperation in their local practices? 

4. In school systems, what are the criteria for good 
morale among administrators, supervisors, and class- 
room teachers? 

5. How can teachers, supervisors, and administra- 
tors be prepared, before they begin their work, for 
more cooperative relations with other school workers? 

6. How can teachers, supervisors, and administra- 
tors become better acquainted so that they can work 
together more easily ? 

7. Should there be a code of ethics covering the re- 
lationships of teachers, supervisors, and administrators 
with each other? 

8. Do we need a clearer definition and more wide- 
spread recognition of differences of functions and re- 
sponsibilities of teachers and administrators? 


9. What are the duties, responsibilities, and au- 
thority of each school employee in a truly democratic 
organization ? 

10. What responsibility should teachers have for 
administrative planning? 


11. What part should classroom teachers have in 


determining the personnel policies of the school sys. 
tem? 

12. Should teachers have a voice in determining the 
distribution of money in the budget and in planning 
the items in the budget? 

13. What needs to be done to clarify the function 
of supervision in the minds of teachers and supervisors 
so that their relationship will be a cooperative one? 

14. How may supervisors and administrators elimi- 
nate the “‘fear’’ element that leads to constraint and 
an unhealthy atmosphere? 

15. How can administrators be persuaded that they 
should give more commendation and positive sugges- 
tions to teachers as well as negative criticism? 

16. Can classroom teachers improve their attitudes 
and actions, or are administrators the only ones who 
fail to practice the principles of democracy? 

17. How can there be cooperative relationships in 
school organization which is authoritarian in char- 
acter? 

18. What changes in school organization would 
be helpful in achieving cooperative relationships 
among all school personnel ? 

19. How can teachers, supervisors, and adminis- 
trators work together to secure a fair distribution of 
special duties and extra-curriculum responsibilities? 

20. How would cooperative relationships among 
school personnel be improved if teachers were te- 
lieved of the quantities of clerical work which many 
of them now have? 

21. How should faculty committees be organized 
so as to improve cooperative relationships in each 
school ? 

22. How can staff meetings be made more worth- 
while so that they will promote good feeling in the 
school staff? 

23. Does teacher rating fit in with cooperative re- 
lationships among school employees? 

24. Should teachers evaluate the work of adminis- 
trators and supervisors? 

25. What is the proper relationship between the 
salaries of teachers and those of administrators? 

26. What can be learned about cooperative rela- 
tionships from the studies that have been made of 
morale in business and in industry? 

27. How can the local teachers association pro- 
mote cooperation among classroom teachers, supef- 
visors, and administrators? 

28. What more should the state associations and 
the NEA do to prevent autocratic practices in schools? 
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17. How May the School Make Use of 
Community Resources in the Work of 
the School and Coordinate the Efforts 
of All Agencies Serving the Educa- 
tional Needs of Children? 


Someone has wisely said: “Observation more than 
books, experience rather than persons are the prime 
educators.” Again and again through the centuries 
educational statesmen have urged “real” experience 
rather than synthetic and artificial school activities. 
Through these school-community contacts, not only 
does the child gain in richness of educational experi- 
ence, but the community gains in insight into the 
needs and problems of teachers. The building of this 
mutual understanding by “breaking down’’ the walls 
of the classroom is a task to challenge the ingenuity 
of individual teachers and their professional organi- 
zations. 


1. Why are community resources of vital concern 
in a program of education ? 


2. Who is responsible for launching a school- 
community program? Why? 


3. Who should plan a school-community program? 
Both administrators and classroom teachers? Why? 


4. What leadership can school boards give to a 
school-community program ? 


5. How may a comprehensive survey of community 
resources for the enrichment of education be planned, 
organized, and carried out? 


6. What racial and nationality components of the 
community should be examined? 


7. How may social and economic interests of the 
community be related to the school program? 


8. What general policies and criteria should be 
set up for the guidance of classroom teachers? Why? 


9. How can elementary teachers relate their pro- 
gtam to community resources ? 


10. Is there anything in the history of the develop- 
ment of the community that the child should know 
to prepare him for community living? 


11. In what areas of community life would social 
studies teachers find a resource laboratory ? 


12. How can English teachers relate their class as- 


signments to community history, experiences, and ac- 
tivities ? 


13. What opportunities are there in most communi- 
ties for a study of natural science? Of physical science? 


14. How may community resources in such fields 
as music, art, crafts be used by the schools? 


15. What aspects of community health are pertinent 
to the school program? 


16. How can physical education teachers explore 
community resources, needs, and conditions in a health 
and physical education program? 


17. How should the school guidance program be 
related to vocational opportunities available in the 
community ? 

18. What have existing school-community pro- 
grams achieved for children in rural areas? In small 
towns? In urban areas? 

19. What criteria may be used to decide whether 
or not the use of community resources has been ef- 
fective educationally ? 

20. What assistance can state departments of edu- 
cation lend in the preparation of instructional ma- 
terials for use in a school-community program? 


21. What specific training can be given by colleges 
to prepare teachers in the utilization of community 
resources in school activities ? 

22. How may teachers foster programs of in-service 
education which will further the use of community 
resources in school activities? 

23. What can professional organizations of teach- 
ers do to promote understanding of aims and purposes 
of a school-community program? 

24. How can the community be educated to the ac- 
ceptance of a school-community program? 

25. What can the press do to stimulate interest in 
the discovery and use of community resources? The 
radio? 

26. What lay groups would be most effective in 
helping to plan a school program for the utilization 
of community resources? 

27. What is the responsibility of lay organizations 
in the development of a school-community program? 

28. In planning the school curriculum, what con- 
sideration should be given to social agencies and so- 
cial institutions concerned with the welfare of chil- 
dren in the community ? 

29. What criteria could be used to decide whether 
or not the use of community resources has had con- 
structive public relation value? Who should use such 
criteria? 
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18. How May the Schools Secure the Use 
by Community Agencies of the Re- 
sources of the Schools? 


Under Mexico’s modern educational program it 
is often said: “The school is the house of the people.” 
Throughout the United States there is a movement 
to develop “community centered” schools. Great ef- 
fort is made to bring into the school the resources of 
the community and its people, thereby improving the 
educational program. As the educational program 
touches the people and builds understanding of mod- 
ern education, the school becomes a center for com- 
munity planning and action. Students leave the school 
with the desire to bear their full roles as cooperative 
and participating citizens. 


1. What types of community services do some 
school systems provide? 


2. What obstacles stand in the way of a full utiliza- 
tion of school resources in community service? 


3. How can the schools secure from the community 
a clear idea of what the community wants and needs 
in the way of service from the schools? 


4. Should the school system have a definite pro- 
gtam of community service or should it merely meet 
the requests made upon it? 

5. Who should make the policies with respect to 
the school’s community services and the use of build- 
ing facilities by non-school groups? 

6. Should the school be available to children and 
adults at all times? 

7. What uses could be made of school buildings in 
the evening, during the summer, and in other vacation 
periods? 

8. What changes must be made so that schools can 
serve effectively as community centers ? 

9. How can teachers and students take an active 
part in the community projects which are carried on 
in school buildings? 

10. In serving community groups at what point 


does worth-while educational experience end and the 
exploitation of children begin? Who should decide 


and upon what basis? 


11. What state laws and board rules often restrict 
the use of school buildings? 


12. Should school buildings and facilities be made 
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available to so-called “subversive” groups? To mi- 
nority groups? 


13. Should buildings be made available for com. 
mercial and money-raising events? For religious 


groups of all types? 

14. How can we distinguish between what con. 
stitutes an intelligent use of school facilities by the 
community and their abuse? 


15. How can the cost of using school resources in 
community service be met? 


16. What could parent-teacher groups do to make 
the schools more available for community use? 


17. How can the school program be adjusted so 
as to serve the needs of the future employers of the 
pupils? 

18. How could school and community cooperate 
in providing part work and part educational experi- 
ences to young people and adults? 

19. What help can the schools give to the work of 
health agencies in the community ? 

20. How can schools encourage the adult educa- 
tion movement? Hobby programs? 

21. What contribution should the schools attempt 
to make to the work of cultural and religious groups 
within the community ? 

22. As the school’s services broaden what effect 
may they have upon other public services (e.g., health 
and recreation programs) ? 

23. How can the demands of public agencies upon 
the schools be integrated ? 

24. Are teachers competent to serve community 
groups? If not, how can they receive the necessary 
training ? 

25. What readjustment of teacher duties would be 
needed if schools were opened to community use? 

26. Do we face a possible danger of exploitation 
of teachers when schools are opened to general com- 
munity service? 

27. Should teachers be paid for twelve months in 
order to make school resource available to community 
use? 

28. What studies and policies should be made by 
the local teachers association with respect to community 
demands upon educational personnel ? 

29. What can state associations and the NEA do to 
help local school systems with the school-community 
center problems ? 
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19. What Areas of Clearly Indicated Ex- 
pansion in American Education Need 
More Cooperative Community Study? 


Wrote Emerson in his Journals: “It takes a great 
deal of elevation of thought to produce a little eleva- 
tion of life.” It will take extensive planning to ex- 
tend and to improve education. But this planning will 
not result in change unless it involves the coopera- 
tive efforts of laymen and educators. Planning begins 
with community conditions and the interests and 
needs of all citizens. When the public understands 
the reasons for educational expansion, and has helped 
to develop the plans, then the progress of educa- 
tional change is more rapid. Educational expansion 
becomes a natural part of community effort to make 
the “good life” available to all citizens. The “ public 
relations program’ of the school system becomes an 
expression of the community's purposes. 


1. Is there a need to re-evaluate present school 
services before embarking on a program of expansion? 


2. What are some of the greatest needs of the peo- 
ple to be considered in the expansion of the educa- 
tional program ? 


3. What types of educational services should be 
added to the school program? Which should be given 
preference? 


4. How should the community determine what its 
total educational needs are? 


5. What account should be taken of the hopes and 
aspirations of parents for their children? How can 
these hopes be discovered ? 


6. Should community study of educational expan- 
sion be limited to local interests and needs or should 
it also take into account general trends and goals of 
American life throughout the nation? 


7. Should a community's plans for educational ex- 
pansion be related to county, regional, and state plans 
along similar lines? How can this be done? 


8. Who should initiate the community study of 
educational expansion ? 


9. How can we secure proper leadership for the 
study of educational expansion? 


10. Should the schools constantly study community 
trends and needs in anticipation of needed school im- 
provements ? 

11. What use should be made of surveys of drop- 
outs and graduates in determining new and better 
school services to youth? 
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12. What administrative organization may be neces- 
sary in the superintendent's office to guide community 
study of educational needs? 


13. How can classroom teachers participate in a 
program of community study of needed school ex- 
pansion? 


14. Why would it be important to call in the help 
of educational specialists when making a survey to 
determine the educational needs of the community ? 


15. What agencies in the community could be 
called on to carry on a study of educational expan- 
sion? 


16. To what extent should citizens participate in 
the planning of the school program and plant expan- 
sion? 


17. How should lay people be selected to partici- 
pate in school planning? 


18. What committees of school and community 
should be organized to study the problems presented 
by the expansion of school services? 


19. How can the schools encourage the idea that 
it is an honor to be a member of a community educa- 
tion committee ? 


20. How can the community be roused to the need 
for expanding school services? 


21. Do teachers need special training in order to 
present the need for educational expansion convinc- 
ingly? 

22. What material on the expansion of education 
could be presented to the community through the local 
press? over the radio? 


23. In what way could the opinion poll technique 
help to show the status of people’s knowledge of the 
schools ? 

24. How can the parent-teachers association help 
to familiarize the public with the need for educational 
expansion ? 

25. What can state departments of education do to 
promote community study of educational expansion? 


26. What should be the relationship of federal gov- 
ernmental agencies to local educational expansion? 


27. What can the local teachers association do to 
help communities study their educational needs and 
improvements ? 


28. How could the state education associations and 
the National Education Association help to build pub- 
lic attitudes favorable to community study of educa- 
tional expansion? 
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20. In What Respects May School Public 
Relations Programs and Procedures Be 


Im proved ? 


The Greeks used to say that teachers were often: 
“The same persons telling the same people the same 
things about the same things.” This proverb might 
have been describing many school publicity programs. 
Speeches, articles, bulletins, posters, and advertise- 
ments are among the common devices used in public 
relations. Through such means we “tell’ or inform 
people; sometimes we also make them think or stimu- 
late them to action. Often schools employ these tech- 
niques only when emergencies arise. A good public re- 
lations program is continuous. It is a “give and take” 
process whereby both educators and laymen become 
better informed. Usually, when a teacher's work is 
well done, the school’s public relations program is well 


begun. 

1. What should be the purpose of a public relations 
program ? 

2. How can you justify an organized program of 
school public relations? 


3. Should public funds be used for advertising the 
needs of the school to get greater support? 


4. Would publicity be needed if the schools all did 
the best work possible? 


5. Who should have the responsibility for the 
school public relations program ? 


6. What channels is the school using for making 
itself acquainted with community opinion? 


7. Can the schools use the opinion poll technique 
to discover what changes in the schools the public is 
or is not ready for? 

8. What members of the community should take a 
regular part in planning the school public relations 
program? 

9. What organizations in the community are most 
likely to be helpful in carrying out school public re- 
lations programs ? 

10. Are the relationships between the school and 
the press cordial and cooperative? If not, how could 
they be improved ? 

11. What can the organized profession contribute 
to the public relations program of education? 


12. Is the child the best agency for school public 
relations ? 
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13. Should the schools attempt “to sell” public 
education to their students? 


14. What is the best sort of publicity to give to out- 
standing school activities which involve many chil- 
dren? 


15. What can be done to encourage parents to visit 
the schols more frequently ? 


16. How much can ordinary courtesy by all school 
employees contribute to building good public rela- 
tions? 


17. Should classroom teachers, as well as adminis- 
trators, be used to speak before groups and to lead 
discussions of educational problems with lay groups? 


18. How can the teacher's schedule be made flexible 
enough to allow for participation in community activi- 
ties and visits to the pupil’s homes? 


19. What can the teacher do in his contacts with 
people in the community to present a truer interpre- 
tation of the school’s work? 


20. To what extent are the school board's policies 
and actions a factor in the public relations of the 
school system ? 


21. How should the annual report of the super- 
intendent be prepared and distributed in order to 
have it serve the purposes of school public relations? 


22. How can the radio be used to best advantage to 
present the story of the schools to the public? 


23. What contribution to school public relations 
can be made by the use of audio-visual materials of in- 
struction ? 


24. What sort of information about schools should 
be included in school-made films intended to present 
the schools to the general public? 


25. How can interesting and worth-while news of 
the schools be made available to newspapers? 


26. On what community agencies should the 
schools seek to have representation ? 


27. What services can the schools furnish the com- 
munity which will help to improve public relations? 


28. How can the schools evaluate the results of a 
school public relations program? 


29. What can organized teachers groups do to im- 
prove the techniques and procedures used in the public 
relations programs of school systems? In their own 
publicity programs? 





America Needs It Too 


By LOUIS FOLEY 


«tT DUCATION for international good-will’ is 

E being recognized as extremely important 
for preserving peace in the world. High-minded 
persons, whom we are fortunate to have represent- 
ing us in positions of leadership, are devoting their 
best thought and effort to that subject. Yet it may 
be seriously questioned whether our people as a 
whole have any practical conception of what it 
means, or of how it applies to their conduct as 
individuals. There must be a good many people 
in other countries to whom our official preach- 
ments do not sound very convincing. 

Soon after the enemy-occupied countries were 
liberated, our armies did much to spoil the prestige 
which their valor had won. Admired for their 
fighting qualities, our soldiers were often described 
as otherwise insufferably illbred. 

A Frenchman who worked in daily conduct 
with American troops, and was entirely disposed 
to be friendly with them, shows how they made 


friendship difficult. ‘“They despise us for our man- 
ner of living. . . . They are too young, and we 
seem to them to be fossils because we live for some- 
thing else than speed, sport, dancing, girls, bars, 
and all that they call FUN. . . . Above all, the 
GI's are overgrown children, rather naif, egotistic, 
terribly proud and boastful. They think they are 


above all other peoples. . . . From a technical 
point of view, we have unlimited admiration for 
them. But in many cases, they totally lack what we 
call civilisation, with all that it means in the way 
of delicacy and good breeding. . . .” 


Such charges are amply corroborated by testi- - 


mony from our own nationals. An American 
writer, telling of damage claims paid for “GI 
deviltry,”” cites examples which would be a dis- 
grace to any nation. 

A woman who served as an Army nurse kept a 
daily record of GI's as to their virtues and faults. 
The GI, she says, is childish, “bumptious, rude, 
arrogant to all foreigners. ... Narrow as a 
string, intolerant to a degree, he passes judgment 
on surface conditions. . . . On leave, he is the 
least disciplined of all soldiers. . . . Overseas, he 
does not differentiate between a lady and a prosti- 
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tute, and he puts the majority of foreign women 
in the latter class.” 

Pearl Buck has spoken feelingly of how much 
we are hated now in the Far East, where hereto- 
fore Americans had been seen only as missionaries 
or a few business men. ‘Americans running down 
innocent people in crowded narrow Oriental 
streets have been difficult for the Eastern peoples 
to understand. “They do not even look back to see 
how many they have killed,’ a quiet Chinese said 
to me in such bitterness that my face burned with 
shame for us all. . . . So badly have our men 
often behaved that it is indeed time for our teach- 
ers and professors to examine our whole educa- 
tional system afresh and find out why it has pro- 
duced such numbers of ignorant, careless, childish 
men and women.” 

Equally damaging testimony comes from an 
enlisted man in our Army who served seven 
months in China: ‘Twenty per cent of the bat- 
talion took delight, at one time or another, in 
throwing cobblestones at the townspeople, in forc- 
ing the farmers off the road with their trucks, or 
in deliberately running into and killing their 
horses, in throwing them off twenty-foot banks, 
and, in a few instances, in theft and rape. These 
are the enlightened products of Western civiliza- 

A Swiss writer says that in Switzerland they 
are “‘still hearing all the reports of GI misconduct 
in Europe, . . . stories of drunkenness, looting, 
of black-market dealings, of their disrespect for 
women wherever they have gone.” 

As never before, it is important that our Ameri- 
can youth should learn humility, open-mindedness, 
respect for others’ points of view. The cultivation 
of such qualities is a task far more difficult than 
creating machinery or supplying materials for 
“cultural exchange’’ with other nations, but in the 
long run it will be a far greater contribution to 
“international good-will.” 








ANY colleges and universities are beginning 
M to realize that, in the past, recruitment of 
teachers has been woefully neglected. Some insti- 
tutions of higher learning have failed to put the 
facts of both the rewards and penalties of teach- 
ing as a profession before their students who are 
groping for a career choice. Hence teaching has 
not held its rightful place among the various pro- 
fessions in recruitment of well-qualified people. 
The secondary schools as well as the universities 
have been remiss because some high school ad- 
ministrators, counselors, and teachers have failed 
to urge young people of obvious ability to choose 
teaching as a career. Some have been afraid they 
might use undue persuasive pressure because of 
their own position in the school, and have felt 
that nothing, even the present emergency, war- 
rants administrators in using pressure to influence 
a youngster to choose their own vocation. Other 
educators have been dissuasive and even apolo- 
getic. Such attitudes among school people must 
not continue. If the present teacher shortage is to 
be relieved in the near future, the critical needs in 
the field must be made clear by those best in- 
formed, to all students. 

During the month of April, 1947, there were 
534 requests for elementary teachers filed with 
the Office of Teacher Placement at the Univer- 
sity of California, Los Angeles. Within the fol- 
lowing twenty-seven days of May the number of 
current elementary vacancies rose to 1,911. In the 
face of this sudden huge demand only eight ele- 
mentary teachers were being graduated on the Los 
Angeles Campus. Demands like this cannot and 
will not be met by an overcautious, condemning 
or complacent attitude on the part of those who 
are responsible for training or employing teach- 
ers for our nation’s schools. In order to increase 
the supply of teachers in the shortest time possible, 
organized, large-scale recruitment must be under- 
taken by the colleges and universities of America. 
They must apprise their students of the alarming 
shortage of teachers, especially in the elementary 
area, and furnish able students with adequate in- 
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formation concerning the nature, advantages, and 
disadvantages of teaching as a profession. 

How specifically can recruiting be done by the 
colleges and universities? The first step is to dis- 
cover, to make use of, and to develop the resources 
already within the institution that can be used for 
the purpose. The second step is to plan definitely 
to focus these resources upon recruitment. A few 
resources generally found in most institutions 
which can be carefully pointed towards this end 
are: 

1. Assemblies arranged so that educators are 
invited to speak about the profession; pointing 
out the opportunities, challenges and rewards for 
genuine service. 

2. Credential Counselors of the department or 
school of education can be invited to speak to the 
students; outlining for them credential require- 
ments and offering counseling service to indi- 
viduals who might wish to evaluate their work 
with a view to entering a teacher-training program. 

3. Faculty Members can be kept informed as to 
the needs of the profession through regular bul- 
letins, official newsletters, etc. This is imperative 
for faculty advisors and counselors. Furthermore, 
faculty members of the schools of education 
should be asked to participate in student orienta- 
tion meetit.gs, occupational days, and conferences. 

4. Occupational Conferences held at specified 
times during vie year, should include a section 
devoted to educa‘ion where specialists in the field 
are invited to present the profession as a careet 
to those students who are investigating vocational 
choices. 
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5. Offices of Teacher Placement can do a great 
deal in teacher recruitment by furnishing ade- 
quate, descriptive information about school situa- 
tions to faculty and to students. For example, they 
can (a) supply information about trends in de- 
mand for teachers in subject and special fields and 
combinations of these, (b) popularize special vital 
needs that require lengthy training time as, for 
example, in the field of guidance or new technical 
specialities, and (c) help administrators organize 
emergency recruiting to meet sudden shifts such as 
that of the present elementary shortage. 

6. Orientation Meetings and sometimes term 
courses for freshmn and new students include a 
unit on the teaching profession. 

7. Publicity may be obtained in many ways. (1) 
The campus paper periodically to feature articles, 
pertaining to teaching, written by members of the 
profession. (2) Bulletin boards of the institution 
should carry notices of educational events and at- 
tractive posters aimed at recruitment. (3) If the 
college or university has a radio broadcasting sta- 
tion, its facilities utilized. All publicity should be 
of sound but popular appeal in order to interest 
students in seeking further information about the 
profession. Furthermore, it should state where ad- 
ditional information can be obtained. Those ap- 
pointed to counsel students seeking further in- 
formation should have all essential and necessary 
data about the profession assembled and ready. 
These counselors also must be well qualified and 
trained in the techniques of educational and per- 
sonal guidance. 

8. Student Organizations called upon to give 
active support to the recruitment program. For ex- 
ample, (a) student-teacher groups, such as the 
California Student Teachers’ Association which is 
affliated with the state teachers’ association, re- 
quested to furnish speakers at student conferences. 
Frequently, young people training to be teachers 
are more effective with students of their own age 
than older, experienced educators; (b) social serv- 
ice groups asked to encourage college students to 
Participate in group leadership work with pupils 
of elementary and secondary school age. A first- 
hand contact with boys and girls both in the 
schoolroom and in their voluntary outside activi- 
ties frequently attracts well qualified young people 
to teaching as a profession, and (c) other student 
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organizations invited to take part in the recruit- 
ment program as one of their annual activities. 

As a well developed program of recruitment un- 
folds, adequate facilities must be established to 
provide continuing guidance to those who have 
chosen teaching as a career. Adequate guidance of 
prospective teachers involves attention to the edu- 
cational, social, health, and psychological needs 
of the students. Once they have decided upon the 
profession there should be continued motivation 
to prevent the loss of able students because of dis- 
couragement or disillusion. Guidance agencies 
must be well organized and integrated so that no 
conflictive information will confuse the student. 
Those responsible for the guidance of prospective 
teachers should continually study the more remote 
problems, i.e., looking toward the selection of 
trainees who will come into the profession sev- 
eral years from now. Supply and demand studies 
must be continuous in order that over-crowding 
in particular areas will be avoided and future 
needs can be predicted as accurately as possible, 
thereby, inaugurating a program of pre-selection 
of trainees, if one has not been developed. 

Finally, colleges and universities must come to 
realize that teacher recruitment has to be a co- 
operative effort between themselves and all other 
schools. Recruitment must go forward on a united 
front with a far greater degree of liaison than 
exists at present between higher education and 
the schools for which it prepares teachers. The 
program must involve students in all areas as all 
have a common responsibility. 





Future Teachers of America 


To interest the best young men and women 
in education as a lifelong career, and to acquaint 
teachers in training with the history, ethics, and 
program of the organized teaching profession, 
the Future Teachers of America were organized. 
Chapters are organized in colleges and univer- 
sities, while for high school youth there are FTA 
clubs. For information, write the National Edu- 
cation Association, 1201 16th St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 














Recruiting Teachers in Secondary Schools 


By JOHN C. WHINNERY 


HE time has come when vigorous, direct ac- 

tion is imperative if the present teaching group 
is to prove helpful in the restoration of the teach- 
er supply and the perpetuation of teaching as a 
profession. Secondary school teachers and admin- 
istrators must respond to their responsibility for 
the recruitment of teachers. 

The attack on the problem of recruitment 
should be made through a well planned program 
designed to sell the idea of teaching as a profes- 
sion. The program should present all of the facts 
about the teaching profession, and encourage the 
pupils to give consideration to a career in the field 
of education. The recruitment for the secondary 
schools might include the following: 


1. Guidance through counselors and teachers 
a. Effort should be made by all high school 
counselors to lay before the student all 
of the facts concerned with teaching. 
. The many fine things about the teaching 


profession should be pointed out. 

(1) Teaching has a social significance 
second to no other profession. 

(2) It is a primary service to the com- 
munity. 

(3) It is continuous in its work with 
youth. 

(4) It leads to an enriched life and 
brings many self-satisfactions un- 
unknown to other vocations. 

(5) Teachers are people of sound quali- 
ties and high merit. They are 
leaders distinguished in their com- 
munity by reason of training and 
performance. 

c. Many different positions are open in the 
field of education. 

d. Classroom teachers shouid be encouraged 
to discuss teaching with their classes, to 
advertise the teaching profession. 

2. All- School Program for Teacher Recruit- 
ment 

a. Plan a unit on “Teaching as a Profes- 
sion.” Several bulletins and brochures 
are now available which can easily be ad- 


* John C. Whinnery is Superintendent of the 
Montebello Unified School District, Monte- 
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Delta Kappa National Committee on Teacher 
Recruitment. 


justed to eleventh and twelfth grade Eng- 
lish or social studies. 

. Have an Educational Career Conference, 
Invite some of the outstanding men in 
education in your area for talks and dis- 
cussions with your students. 

. Obtain some of the new films which deal 
with teaching. 

. Encourage your student body to sponsor 
a future teachers of America Club. 

. Plan one or more assemblies to emphasize 
teaching as a career. 

. Have the art department make posters 
showing the dignity of the teaching pro- 
fession. 

. Use the school newspaper to spotlight 
teacher education news. 

. Have the school librarian provide much 
of the available literature on teaching at 
a general reading table. 

. Community Program for Teacher Recruit- 

ment 

a. Encourage one of the service clubs or 
the Parent-Teacher Association to estab- 
lish a local scholarship for teacher train- 
ing. Presentation of such a scholarship 
at commencement would dramatize the 
need for teachers. 

b. Enlist parental support for the recruit- 
ment program. 

c. Present an all-school review for the pub- 
lic. 

It should be pointed out that isolated activities 
unincorporated into a general plan are apt to be 
somewhat barren of dividends. One of the primaty 
purposes of the total plan is to develop a real in- 
terest and enthusiasm for teaching. If the various 
activities are not coordinated they may fail to 
achieve the objectives. 
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State Associations Recruiting Teachers 


By W. HAROLD KINGSLEY 


TATE teacher organizations have a unique op- 
S portunity and a professional responsibility in 
the important effort to recruit qualified young 
men and women for the teaching profession. More- 
over, it is doubtful if any other groups can op- 
erate quite as effectively in this field. Most teacher 
organizations possess the staff needed to direct a 
recruitment program and to prepare necessary ma- 
terials. They likewise have funds to finance the 
program. Most important of all, since conditions 
vary so widely in the many states, each state 
teacher organization can base its program on the 
status of the profession in its own commonwealth 
and beam its message from this base directly to 
young people in its own particular area. 

In planning a program the state teacher organi- 
zation should consider utilization of all media of 
communications through which to direct its mes- 
sages to the public and to the students. Our ex- 


perience in California leads us to conclude that 
these media in the order of their effectiveness are 
as follows: 


3. The press 
4. The radio 


1. Printed literature 
2. Public speaking 


Printed Literature—A program in this field 
might well begin with a mimeographed manual 
for administrators and counselors outlining the 
need for recruitment and presenting in detail the 
advantages of teaching in the state in which the 
campaign is being conducted. This manual should 
provide counselors with sufficient material to en- 
able them to answer all questions directed to them 
by students. It should outline the whole state re- 
cruitment program. It should emphasize the neces- 
sity for selection, and strongly advise against re- 
cruitment appeals made to entire student bodies. 

The literature campaign might well include 
posters for display in high schools, colleges and 
universities and a printed monograph for distri- 
bution to high school seniors and college fresh- 
men and sophomores. Such a monograph should 
be brief and zestful. 


* W. Harold Kingsley is Director, Recruitment 
Division, California Teachers Association, 
612 S. Figueroa Street, Los Angeles 14, Cali- 


fornia. 


Public Speaking—Effective in this field are 
panels on recruitment for administrators and coun- 
selors; speakers for lay groups of all types and 
panels for meetings of selected high school seniors 
and college freshmen and sophomores. It has been 
found most effective in presentations to high 
school seniors to form panels composed of seniors 
in teacher training institutions who have already 
decided upon careers in education. 


The Press—The recruitment program should 
include news releases for the press generally, to- 
gether with suggested editorials emphasizing the 
need for more teachers and the spiritual and ma- 
terial advantages of being a teacher. The press 
campaign should also include releases to high 
school, college and university publications. 


Radio—Most all radio stations will cooperate 
enthusiastically in broadcasting carefully prepared 
programs on recruitment. Panel discussions in this 
field are most effective if they are composed of two 
or three prominent educators, a classroom teacher 
and a college senior who is preparing to teach. 
Transcriptions of such programs are inexpensive. 

Radio spot announcements, in my opinion, 
should be broadcast only during specific periods 
such as during National Education Week or during 
the graduation season. Most stations are willing to 
cooperate by broadcasting spot announcements. 


Special Week—lIt is my belief that all recruit- 
ment programs should reach a crescendo in the 
Spring. This can be brought about by the estab- 
lishment of a Recruitment Week in late April or 
early May. Establishment of such a Week materi- 
ally facilitates efforts in the fields of newspaper 
and radio publicity and the arrangement of re- 
cruitment programs before lay groups, particu- 
larly if observance of the Week is made official by 
proclamation from the Governor and the Mayor. 
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Make Teaching More Attractive 


By J. E. RATHBUN 


HE shortage of teachers which now confronts 

the nation is the result of an accumulation of 
“sins” over a long period of time, now catching 
up with us. 

Teacher recruitment must be more than an ef- 
fort to sell teaching as it is to our young people. 
The present teacher shortage has grown up and is 
thriving on the present “‘advantages’’ of teaching. 
Why not eliminate the unsatisfactory conditions 
and create new advantages? 

Salaries are a major consideration, but by no 
means the only consideration. People are likely 
to get the idea that there is only one thing needed 
to cure all the ills in the profession—higher salary. 
If the people are led to think that higher salaries 
are the solution, they will have a perfect right to 
think that they have done justice to the profession 
when higher salaries are paid. 

It is common observation that ‘Teachers’ sal- 
aries are the first to go down, and the last to go 
up.” No one stayed awake at night to figure that 
out—years of practice forced that knowledge upon 
teachers and the public alike. The promise of a 
high salary is good bait, to be sure, but prospective 
teachers entering college now should have some 
assurance that the high salary offered is not merely 
bait, only to be snatched away when the school 
board meets a few years hence and finds a public 
crying for a cut in the tax rate. One of the first 
tasks in planning a teacher recruitment program 
should be to establish a state minimum salary 
which could not be manipulated below a certain 
point by a local school board. 

What good is a salary if the teacher has no job? 
It is common knowledge that teachers are often 
caught in the current of controversy, and need 
some protection from petty politics. Teacher ten- 
ure of one kind or another is the answer to this. 
Frequently tenure is not granted to teachers in 
small districts. Probably they are the ones who 
need it most. It has not been unusual for school 
districts to dismiss teachers at the end of their 
probationary periods, thus preventing teachers 
from gaining tenure rights. From an adminis- 
trative point of view, it is difficult to grant tenure 


* J. E. Rathbun is Vice-Principal, Portola Jun. 
ior High School, Bacon and Girard Streets 
San Francisco, California. He is a member of 
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in the small districts. Perhaps the solution is a 
tenure plan for all teachers guaranteed by the 
state? Small districts could grant tenure on a 
county rather than on a district basis? The require- 
ment of a probationary period is reasonable. Some 
form of tenure will add security to make a major 
point in favor of teaching as a career. Some dis- 
tricts have established a maximum age limit for the 
employment of teachers. Forty years seems a com- 
mon age to set down as a maximum. A teacher 
might easily find his career coming to a close, if 
forced to move after forty. The possibility of such 
forced retirement adds importance to tenure. 


The Threat of the Unprepared 


Tenure is not the only type of security the teach- 
er needs. Thousands of teachers are teaching with 
emergency credentials. What guarantee does the 
prospective teacher have that five or ten years 
from now he will not be competing with these 
lesser trained people? It has happened before! 
The young men who were encouraged to enter 
teaching and properly prepare themselves for 
teaching careers, with degrees and four and five 
years credentials found no teaching positions, 
while tradesmen with the high school diploma 
or “its equivalent,” held the jobs. This hap- 
pened in a state where five years of college train- 
ing are required for a general secondary creden- 
tial! It is something for the prospective teacher 
to consider before investing four or five years in 
training for teaching. 

We are told that over a quarter of a million 
teachers have left the profession. These teachers 
are not required to give up their credentials when 
they quit teaching. Now raises the salaries of 
teachers. The young prospective teachers have no 
assurance that these hundreds of thousands will 
not turn back to teaching if and when teaching po 
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MAKE TEACHING MORE ATTRACTIVE 


sitions become attractive in relation to other posi- 
tions. It has happened before. The depression 
came, and many teachers who had left teaching re- 
turned to the classrooms. Teachers just out of 
college had to compete with them. Many peo- 
ple who quit teaching told themselves, “I can al- 
ways go back to teaching.” They were careful not 
to burn the bridges behind them. If we have three 
or four hundred thousand teachers out of teaching, 
and if we are successful in recruiting sufficient 
numbers to meet the nation’s needs without them, 
then there will be a potential oversupply of three 
or four hundred thousand teachers! 

Of course, they will not all come back. Even so, 
they are a threat to the security of the people enter- 
ing teacher-training now. This threat should be 
removed so that young people will not hesitate 
to enter the profession. State laws could limit hir- 
ing teachers to those who have taught within the 
last few years, or who have met other specified 
requirements. This would tend to remove a seri- 
ous threat which at present hangs over the head 
of every prospective teacher, and to some extent, 
over the teacher who is now employed. 

Teachers have been excluded from the national 
social security program. Present state retirement 
provisions are in many cases inferior to the old 
age pensions in the same state. If teachers con- 
tribute substantially to their own retirement sys- 
tems, they should certainly be entitled to more 
than the state old age pension. States which already 
have the framework for teachers’ pensions could 
easily increase the benefits, and those which have 
none should make haste to adopt some suitable 
plan for retirement, for it provides a powerful in- 
centive to keep present teachers in the profession. 

Unethical practices can do much to influence 
young people to shun teaching. When superin- 
tendents and school boards conspire to deprive 
teachers of the tenure provided by law, damage is 
done to the profession and teachers in general as 
well as to the victims. When there was an abun- 
dant supply of teachers many districts which were 
“required” by law to give tenure, refused to per- 
mit teachers to gain permanent status. This was 
accomplished by simply dismissing teachers at the 
end of the probationary period. Occasionally two 
such districts openly traded teachers at the end of 
the probationary period. Teachers cannot admire 

Practices or the administrators who partici- 
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pate in them. No wonder we find teachers leaving 
the profession when they get a chance, and young 
people hesitating to enter the field! If we are 
going to be practical about making teaching attrac- 
tive to young people, let us put our house in order. 

Problem parents are also to be considered. Many 
teachers have been made uncomfortable by unjust 
criticism. A recent news item cited an instance 
where a teacher was criticized for including the 
word “God” in a routine recitation in an ele- 
mentary school. Another recent news item in- 
volved a principal attempting to discipline pupils 
for “petting” in the schools. The point is that 
people have the idea that anyone is at liberty to 
criticize and chastise public school teachers. Public 
opinion and school officials must come to the aid 
of the teacher when some crack-pot individual or 
group opens up. 

Problem children are a major concern to teach- 
ers. Teaching is becoming increasingly difficult 
due to the change in the nature of the school pop- 
ulation. Now we have “all the children of all the 
people” in school. There was a time when even 
the upper elementary grades had a select group of | 
pupils. The picture has changed with the coming 
of compulsory education. Many uneducable chil- 
dren are attending all levels of the public school. 
They should probably be in school, but not in the 
traditional courses of academic hurdles. The chil- 
dren are better off in school than on the streets, 
yes, but they do not fit into our present system of 
mass education, and these unfortunate children 
make teaching difficult. School boards are slow 
to do anything about such conditions, and in many 
situations, teachers have to tolerate these and other 
conditions—if they want to teach. Statistics show 
that many of them are not tolerating such condi- 
tions—they quit teaching! A different type of 
school is needed for many children now in the 
public schools. Prospective teachers would look 
on teaching more favorably if there were provi- 
sion for relieving the normal class work of ab- 
normal children. 

Teaching facilities have lagged as far behind as 
salaries. Tools such as audio-visual aids make 
teaching more effective, and teachers like success. 

The public is ready to support the teachers and 
the schools, but lay people do not know what is 
needed or know how to get the necessary things 
done. The teaching profession can be made more 
attractive to discriminating young people. 





Seattle Likes Teacher Exchanges 


By SAMUEL E. FLEMING 


HE Seattle Public Schools entered into its 
bps agreement for exchange of teachers in 
1936. Each year since then, excepting during the 
war years, a group of our teachers have taught in 
other cities and we have had the privilege of wel- 
coming within our ranks a group of visiting teach- 
ers. Impossible as it may seem now no teachers 
from inland or the East Coast were willing dur- 
ing the war years to brave the hazards of a Jap- 
anese invasion of the coast. Accordingly exchanges 
were suspended during those years. 

Our procedure is very simple. Members of our 
corps indicate their desire for an exchange each 
year and give their preference if they have any as 
to the city where they would like to go for a year. 
The credentials of teachers are sent to the Super- 
intendent of Schools in the cities mentioned in 
teacher preferences with an invitation that the Su- 
perintendents send us the credentials of any teach- 
ers who might like to work with us for a year. 
We make selections from this list and other su- 
perintendents make selections from our lists. 

There are no complicating details in the ar- 
rangement. Both superintendents sign a simple 
agreement as a memorandum of understanding. 
Each teacher on exchange is paid by his home dis- 
trict under the terms and conditions of the contract 
under which he would be working at home. So far 
we have had nothing but the happiest of relation- 
ships. 

We are completely sold on the exchange pro- 
gram. Teachers who have the experience return 
with renewed enthusiasm which they communi- 
cate to their associates. The presence in our corps 
even for a year of teachers who have had a dif- 
ferent experience is very helpful not only to the 
faculty of which they are a part but of the entire 
division with which they work. 

Our people who have served in other cities are 
most enthusiastic about the hospitality which has 
been shown them. It has been no effort to be hos- 
pitable to our visitors because they have been ex- 
quisite guests. This year they have done an ex- 
cellent piece of public relations for us having ac- 
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cepted invitations to various service clubs where 
they put on the program consisting largely of 
short speeches giving their impressions of our 
city and its schools. Not all they have said has 
been altogether complimentary but it has been 
honest and sincere and with enough humor to 
make it very palatable. 

There are two weaknesses in our program. I wish 
it could be extended to include exchanges of ad- 
ministrators and I see no reason why it should 
not even if administrators are to be assigned to 
teach earning the additional income paid them as 
administrators by making a study of administra- 
tive plans and procedure and reporting their 
study. 

Our second weakness is that our state law is such 
as to preclude exchanges with foreign countries. 
We tried without success to get this corrected at a 
recent session of the legislature. We shall keep 
on trying and believe we will prevail in time. 





FULBRIGHT ACT SCHOLARSHIPS 


Under terms of Public Law No. 584, com- 
monly called the Fulbright Act, funds realized 
by the sale of surplus war supplies in certain 
countries will be used to establish exchange 
scholarships. It is at present expected that ar- 
rangements for administering the program will 
be concluded in time to permit a limited selec- 
tion of grantees for the academic year 1948- 
1949. The program will be open to candidates 
for senior and graduate study. You can have 
your name put on the mailing list to receive in- 
formation as available by addressing your request 
to the Student and Trainee Branch, Division of 
International Exchange of Persons, U. S. De- 
partment of State, Washington 25, D. C. 
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Audio-Visual Materials in Education 


By FLOYDE E. BROOKER 


DUCATION is basically a short cut, a method 
whereby we teach the child the important 
things the human race has learned in all the previ- 
ous centuries. Never before have the schools faced 
so great an increase in the knowledge that must 
be taught the younger generation. This increase 
has three facets, the actual increase in knowledge, 
the increase in the size of the world that concerns 
us, and the increase in the phases of the child that 
concerns the educator. 

First, we have to teach more because we know 
more. The increase of knowledge during the past 
decade as a result of the war and the natural ac- 
celeration in discoveries and inventions has no 
precedent in history. Our knowledge in such sub- 
jects as physics, chemistry, plastics, electronics, 
metallurgy, jet propulsion, and medicine has been 
increased to such an extent that the resulting 
changes give promise of changing the whole face 
of our civilization. We have the task of teaching 
such knowledge to the younger generation. 

A second increase in the knowledge that must 
be taught comes from the increase in the size of 
the world that concerns us. Whether we like it or 
not, we ended the war a world power. In a de- 
mocracy every citizen shares the responsibility for 
the use of that power. In terms of communication, 
economics, military power, health, we live in a 
“one world.” It is a “one world”’ that has too few 
citizens. It is in this sense that we know too much 
about ancient Greece and Rome, too little about 
the Far East. Can we in this world of 1947 call 
ourselves educated when we can name the poets, 
philosophers, and artists of Greece—many of us 
even the horse that Alexander rode on—and can- 
hot name a single one of the similar leaders in the 
history of China, India, Japan? Can we hope to 
build the international peace we desire, until we 
know more about the peoples of all the world? 
This too becomes a task for the schools of today 
and tomorrow. 

A third increase in the task of the schools has 
come in the expansion of our concern with the in- 
dividual. There was a time when the schools were 
interested, in figurative terms, with only the minds 
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and the muscles of the younger generation. Their 
emotions, their attitudes, like Topsy “just grew.” 
With the interest focused upon this problem by 
the number of our youth refused by the Selective 
Service because of emotional maladjustment, and 
with the steady increase of patients in our mental 
hospitals, this problem becomes one of increasing 
concern to the schools. It may well be that in the 
world of tomorrow our schools will be as con- 
cerned with a child who has a temper tantrum as 
they are today with a child who adds 2 and 2 to 
say 6, or says Columbus sailed the ocean blue in 
1214. 
Old Answers Used Up! 


The problem of handling increases in knowl- 
edge is not new to education. Usually, however, 
the increase has been more gradual. We have tra- 
ditional solutions. The first is that of keeping the 
child in school longer. During the past 40 years 
we have increased the number of days attended by 
children by 50 per cent. We have increased the 
length of the school term by an average better than 
35 per cent. There have been similar increases in 
the number of years of school attendance required 
by law. These are compulsory increases—the vol- 
untary increases have been even greater. Our pro- 
fessional leaders require today no less than 19 or 
20 years of schooling; the average lawyer or doctor 
is perhaps 25 years of age before he is ready for 
practice. The lengthening of the years of schooling 
cannot continue, without seriously interfering with 
“living” itself. 

A second traditional answer is that of revising 
the curriculum and the textbooks. These are con- 
stantly being changed, enlarged. There has been 
a tremendous increase in the number of subjects 
taught, giving further impetus to specialization. 
Compare the textbooks of today with those of 
twenty years ago; they are twice or treble the size. 
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One very popular textbook in the social studies in 
the fifth grade now contains more than a thou- 
sand concepts which are to be taught in a year’s 
study. This means a concept every three or four 
minutes of class time. This is an impossible task 
for any instructor! Let us quit kidding ourselves. 

A third traditional answer, and one that has in- 
creasing popularity, is that of starting specializa- 
tion sooner. Usually this specialization is in terms 
of preparing the child to earn his living. Most in- 
dividuals now face their first decision upon their 
entrance to high school, at the approximate age 
of 14! Many of our larger high schools have six or 
more complete courses of study, and the fresh- 
man must make his choice of the one he will fol- 
low. This choice wields an influence on all the sub- 
jects he will study thereafter. Every move to start 
specialization earlier in the schooling is one that 
sacrifices the education aimed at making the stu- 
dent a good citizen of his community, in favor of 
the education that aims at making him a good 
wage earner. 


Scientists Are Citizens, Too 


In a sense, we have already too many doctors, 
lawyers, scientists, butchers, bakers, and candle- 
stick makers—and too few citizens. How else can 
we explain the rather belated awakening of the 
scientists to the fact that their discoveries have 
social consequences? The atomic scientists are 
alarmed for the possible results of their inven- 
tions. If they had looked at other inventions, they 
would have known inventions are followed by so- 
cial consequences. How can we understand the 
perfect willingness of small portions of the total 
population, to sacrifice the welfare of the entire 
community, in order to secure a gain for them- 
selves? We have many factions of vested interests, 
factions which have forgotten the good of the 
whole community. We cannot increase specializa- 
tion of education without the risk of losing the 
principles which have made this government what 
it is. 

The traditional solutions do not solve present 
problems. We must find new answers. With the 
motion pictures and the radio, we can provide all 
people with the opportunity of learning the facts 
of the world through “seeing” and “hearing.” The 
motion picture and the radio permit us to say 
things we could not say before, provide us with 


means for communicating these ideas to millions, 
Recall the difference between reading the assault 
of Iwo Jima, and seeing the technicolor motion 
picture? 

These Are Powerful Tools 


If you doubt the power of these media to com- 
municate, to change the habits of people, go to the 
advertiser who spends millions on radio programs, 
watch young people going down the street and 
note their styles of dress, their hair-does, their 
language. If you would know the serious use of 
these new tools, study the way the dictators used 
them; note how early in his career every dictator 
took over the control of the motion picture and 
the radio. 

We know that the motion picture, the radio, 
and the other audio-visual aids communicate ideas 
effectively. Beyond facts, they can transmit feel- 
ings, emotions. We know they can assist teachers, 
They can teach more, can teach more quickly and 
more effectively than current and _ traditional 
methods and materials of instruction. We have 
the history of the success of the use of audio-visual 
aids in the training of the armed forces. We can- 
not say specifically how much faster they will teach, 
we do not know yet the things they will teach most 
effectively, we do not know for sure just how to 
make a good picture nor how to use it. (For that 
matter, I have never seen it proved that the use of 
a blackboard, or of pencil and paper by pupils, 
increases learning.) We do know that they are as 
far ahead of current practice as the steam shovel 
is ahead of the man with a shovel. The task of 
the schools is to adopt these new tools and meth- 
ods, and to bring their full power to bear upon 
the problems of education. At the present time, 
the schools of this country are spending approxi- 
mately 20 cents per student per year for motion 
pictures and recordings. We should be spending at 
least $2.00 per year per student. 

The film and the radio are new, they must over 


‘come the traditions of a thousand years. Films 


and radio must be lifted from their matrix of the 
theater and the amusement show, must be put to 
work. We must do this and do it quickly, for youth 
does not wait. It takes a generation to know 
whether the schools have taught enough. It takes 
a generation to learn that we may have failed, and 
with the invention of atomic energy, when we have 
learned this, we have learned it too late! 
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Correspondence Education Variations 


By J. W. CHALMERS 


URING the past twenty-five to thirty years, 
D over wide areas of the English-speaking 
world, public education has found a new tech- 
nique in its endeavor to equalize educational op- 

rtunities. Classroom instruction in the public 
schools at the elementary or secondary level, or 
both, is now supplemented by correspondence 
courses in large parts of the United States, Canada, 
Australia, and New Zealand. Although the dif- 
ferent systems of correspondence education have 
grown up to a large degree independently of each 
other, they show a surprising similarity in many 
respects. Most educators interested in correspond- 
ence education would agree that its principal pur- 
poses include the equalization of educational 
opportunity for educationally isolated and for 
physically handicapped children, adult education, 
guidance through exploratory and prevocational 
courses, and the enrichment of the curricula of 
small schools. In organization also much similarity 
of services appears. Courses are generally organized 
into from ten to twenty assignments. Publication is 
generally by mimeographing or offset printing. In- 
struction and administration are usually performed 
by separate staffs. 

Even more striking than the similarities, how- 
ever, are the differences. One correspondence 
center may be organized as part of a state depart- 
ment of education, concentrate on elementary edu- 
cation, charge no fees, supplement its correspond- 
ence program by radio broadcasts, provide ex- 
tensive library service for its students, and in other 
ways encourage them to identify themselves with 
the correspondence school; and grant standing for 
grades or subjects completed. Another corre- 
spondence center may be organized as part of the 
university's extension department, «emphasize sec- 
ondary education, charge fees sufficient to cover 
the cost of the services, furnish few or no supple- 
mentary services, encourage students to identify 
themselves with their local or nearest school, and 
leave the granting of standing to that same school. 
The first school is typical of the British Domin- 
ions; the second of the United States. 


* J. W. Chalmers is Superintendent of Schools, 
Killam, Alberta, Canada. He is a member of 
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The reasons for the essential differences in Do- 
minion and American correspondence schools 
originate in differences in concepts of responsi- 
bility for public education. In the Dominions edu- 
cation is explicitly stated by their political consti- 
tutions to be the responsibility of the state or 
province. The American constitution, on the other 
hand, does not even mention education. It is only 
through the residuary powers clause that responsi- 
bility for education has devolved on the state 
governments. But American tradition has been 
more powerful than judicial interpretation. State 
control of education has been permissive rather 
than mandatory; powers have been delegated to, 
or rather left with local authorities. In the Domin- 
ions, control of education has remained to a much 
larger degree with the central government. Al- 
though wide powers have commonly been dele- 
gated to local school districts, often such powers 
have been recalled and redelegated as the govern- 
ment concerned saw fit. 

To the phenomena of centralization on the one 
hand and decentralization on the other can be 
traced the fundamental differences between the 
Dominions’ and the United States’ systems of pub- 
lic correspondence education. Typically the former 
originated in the realization of leaders in the De- 
partment of Education that many children within 
the boundaries of its authority had access to no 
educational facilities whatsoever. To remedy this 
situation, a correspondence school was set up, 
equivalent in status to the public schols, but func- 
tionally a part of the parent Department of Edu- 
cation. Throughout the Dominions the elementary 
schools make their own promotions; the govern- 
ment correspondence schools do likewise. Equally 
commonly the public secondary schools of the Do- 
minions are required to recommend their students 
to the Department of Education’s registrar for 
standing in their subjects, or the students must 
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write departmental examinations for such stand- 
ing. Again the correspondence schools follow the 
same procedure as do the public schools. 

In the Dominions the correspondence services 
for secondary students usually grew out of the 
elementary schools, as in New Zealand, Alberta, 
and Ontario. When they began to offer work at 
the secondary level, it was first of all for students 
unable to attend schools of any kind. Only gradu- 
ally did the value of correspondence courses in 
enriching the curriculum of the small high school 
become recognized. 

In the United States, on the other hand, the en- 
richment of curricula of small high schools ap- 
pears to be the primary cause for the development 
of public correspondence education. Apparently 
the first such use of correspondence courses was 
at Benton Harbor, Michigan, in 1923, when Su- 
erintendent S. C. Mitchell arranged with a private 
correspondence school to give some high school 
students technical and vocational courses by mail. 
Thus started the American supervised correspond- 
ence movement. Gradually its soundness won sup- 
porters, and state university divisions, which were 
already offering correspondence courses at the col- 
legiate level, extended their offerings downward to 
include the high school subjects. But whereas the 
Dominions’ correspondence schools, in their up- 
ward development from the elementary level, have 
commonly now encompassed most or all of the 
high school grades, the downward extension of 
the American correspondence systems has as yet 
reached the elementary grades in only a few in- 
stances. 

Another significant way in which the Domin- 
ions’ and American centers differ is that the for- 
mer are avowedly schools, but with only two or 
three exceptions the word “‘school’’ is avoided by 
United States correspondence centers. Instead, 
such terms as “bureau,” “‘division,’’ “department,” 
or “‘service’’ are used. This difference in termi- 
nology reflects a basic difference in concepts: the 
first, that of an independent school; the second, 
that of a service to supplement the work of the 
local public schools. 

Other differences arise from the same source. 
The fees charged by United States centers largely 
or wholly cover the cost of the services supplied. 
Canadian, Australian, and New Zealand centers 
are heavily subsidized by the state, and commonly 
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no fees at all are charged, especially in the first 
eight grades. These centers also have many sup- 
plementary services, such as free libraries, school 
periodicals and pins, clubs, the loan of science 
kits, travelling teachers and workshops, and stu- 
dent conventions or assemblies. Some prepare and 
broadcast radio programs directed especially to 
correspondence students; others encourage their 
students to listen to educational broadcasts spon- 
sored by the Departments of Education. United 
States correspondence centers commonly do not 
provide such services for the reason that their 
place is taken by the extra-curriculum of the local 
school the student is attending. 

More significant than the differences between 
correspondence systems, however, is the way in 
which they are becoming more alike. United 
States centers are extending their services down- 
ward to the elementary grades; the Dominions’ 
schools are developing upward to the secondary 
levels. United States centers, developed at the sec- 
ondary level primarily to enrich the curricula of 
small high schools, are finding more and more 
students among educational isolates, physically 
handicapped students, and adults with a thirst for 
knowledge. Dominion correspondence centers, 
founded to bring education to the child far away 
from any school, are increasingly finding their 
services in demand by pupils of small high schools 
and, as in the United States, by crippled and in- 
valid children, and by adults. The offerings of 
the Dominions schools were for the most part 
originally confined to the common branches of 
learning; now the tendency is to add specialized 
courses. When correspondence courses were first 
instituted in United States high schools, they were 
in vocational and prevocational fields; now they 
include every subject in the high school course of 
studies. In both hemispheres correspondence edu- 
cation is increasingly being recognized and ac- 
cepted as a means of equalizing educational 


opportunity. 





AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 


10,000,000 people visited schools last year during 
American Education Week. November 9-15 are the 
dates this year, with daily topics planned by the sev- 
eral national groups cooperating in the observance. 
For program helps, write the National Education As- 
sociation, 1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 











UNESCO 


If UNESCO is to contribute significantly to the establish- 
ment of world peace and security, it will have to achieve great 
educational authority among its member states, it will have 
to receive generous financial support, and it will have to be- 
come much more than a merely European agency. It must 
achieve these goals fairly rapidly. A few years of existence 
without educational authority will put a permanent stamp 
of futility on the organization so that it will never be granted 
authority. A few annual budgets for UNESCO smaller than 
those of provincial universities will soon make UNESCO less 


important than any good provincial university. A short period 
of life in a European mold will make a long period in that 


mold so much the easier. . . . 

UNESCO needs to undertake and carry through important 
educational tasks which bear directly on the teaching and learn- 
ing of international understanding —Harold Benjamin, in The 


Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, July, 1947, page 109. 














The Membership of UNESCO 


(As of June 30, 1947) 
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El Salvador Uruguay 
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